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PREFACE. 

- * - 

It is trusted that the following brief sketch of the Empeo 
or Kachcha N&ga tribe describes the principal characteristics, 
manners, and customs of the race. The Naga law on mar¬ 
riage, rights of succession, &c., will, the writer trusts, prove 
of value to officials in frontier districts, who are often called 
upon to decide cases in which the customary procedure can 
be the only guide to a con-ect decision. 

As civilisation advances, old manners and customs will 
slowly, but surely, be put aside, and the legends and super¬ 
stitions, by which a people can be traced, or, at any rate, by 
which connecting links between tribes can be established, 
will be lost for ever. It w is while the customs, handed down 
from father to son are still;iut£ic^ thfit a history, however brief, 
is of value. The delineation of a tribe hitherto but little known 
cannot tail to be of interest. 

In this sketch the Naga description of the creation is in 
many regards worthy of attention. It will be noticed that the . 
earth is stated to have been covered with one vast sea. The 
tribe, so far as can be ascertained, has always been a hill one, 
having until very lately had little or no intercourse with the 
plains. Lakes, or even big rivers, are not found anywhere 
in the vicinity of the villages, and it is therefore all the 
more curious to find a legend treating of a great sea The 
superstition regarding earthquakes is also worthy of note, 
pointing a§ it does to a God who set himself’ up as co-equal 
with the Creator, and was subsequently overthrown and 
turned out of paradise 

The mann‘ei;s and customs treated of are more particu¬ 
larly those appertaining to the Kachcha Nagas in the North 
Cachar Hills. It is' possible that a few of the villages of the 
tribes in the N&ga Hills district, from being in close contact 
with the Angamis, have changed slightly. 

The writer trusts not only that the sketch will prove of 
value to those interested in ethnological research, but that as 
a reference in cases in which the people of the tribe are 
interested, it will be of use to frontier officials. 

C. A. SOPPITT. 

Gunjong, North Cachar Hills. 

The 26th January 1885. 
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THE KACHOHA NAGAS, 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Tribal designation. 


It is difficult to ascertain exactly the number of souls 
comprising this tribe, the revenue papers 
ropniat.cn. 0 f the different districts merely giving 

the number of revenue-paying males, and the last census 
tables, those of 1881, embracing the Ktikis and Nagas in 
Cacliar under one head. 

In the Kortli Caehnr Hills, however, there are 7,500. 
In addition to this there are about (100 of the tribe living on 
the borders of the plains, while in the Naga Hill's district 
there are in round numbers 30,000 souls. 

The total of 38,100 thus arrived at is, in all probability, 
rather short of .the actual population, but it may be taken as 
approx imately correct. 

The term “Naga” is of doubtful origin. In the statis¬ 
tical account of the Naga Hills compiled 
for Dr. Hunter’s Gazetteer it is stated that 
the word is derived from the Bengali nihiijta, naked, or from 
the Sanskrit word na;/a, a snake. The term is unknown to 
the people; their designation in their* own dialect being 
limbo or Empeo. This name is stated by them to -be derived 
from the abode of the god who created the tribe,—a land 
somewhere in the far east, called Em. 

Many of the people from' intercourse with the plains 
begin to acknowledge the term Naga, and to answer to it, 
but in the remoter villages, removed from outside influences, 
the term is unknown; nor is it in any way recognised by 
surrounding tribes, Ivukis or Kacharis. 

The tribal designation of this people in the statistical 
account of Cachar in Dr. Hunter’s Gazetteer is given as IvWaphi. 
This term is quite unknown to the Kachcha NAgas. It is 
possible that it may be the designation of the Manipuri NAgas, 
the statistical account referred to having, apparently', as regards 
Cacliar at any’ rate, embraced all Nagas under one head. The 
Kowpoi are a well-known tribe of Manipur Nagas, through 
whose territories the high road passes from Cacliar to Manipur. 




Phyaiqti® and character. 


active. 


Tlie Kachcha Ndgas do not compare favourably In physique 
with the Angumis, being, as a rule, of a much 
less muscular build, though well made and 
They are simple and honest in character, with a ready 
appreciation of humour. In appearance they compare favourably 
with Ivacharis and Kukis, having often well-cut features, and 
bright, intelligent faces, though flat noses and high cheekbones 
are not uncommon. The tribe is not very warlike. Cleanli¬ 
ness is not considered a virtue among them, and though a 
Nag a rarely looks as dirty as some Kukis, it is probably 
owing to the fact that his scant clothing offers no protection in 
a shower of rain, and so, nolens volens, nature occasionally 
gives him a showerbath. Naga women are seen washing 
their hands and feet, and men on visiting the plains or the 
lower valleys bathe in the rivers. Under these circumstances, 
however, they appear rather shamefaced, evidently fearing their 


indulging 


in some 


fellow villagers should consider them as 
trivial and vain conceit unworthy of a man of mature age. 

From a western point of view, this tribe cannot be looked 
upon as strictly fulfilling all the requisites 


Morality. 


to morality. Thus, there is no restriction 


on 


the 


The same gir. 


youths and maidens of 
may associate with 


a village 
as manv 


whatsoever placed 
before marriage. 

men as she chooses, and maybe, and is, visited nightly in her 
parent’s house with their knowledge. Further remarks on 
this subject will be found in the Chapter on Marriage. 

The ordinary male dress is a short kilt of blue cotton 
cloth, reaching from the waist to halfway 
down the thigh. Below the knee a number 
of finely cut pieces of cane, dyed black, are worn occasionally. 
The upper part of the body is bare, though a Urge doth is 
generally carried for use as a shawl in cold or rainy weather. The 
ears are ornamented with rings, bright feathers, or flowers, and 
conch' shells are worn round -the neck. The women wear a 
cloth reaching from the waist to the knee, blue or white, and 
on occasions of dances or festivals a white cloth with coloured 
borders and triangular patterns of various colours worked 
in the Centre. A second cloth is 
and extends down to the waist 
unmarried girls, is often kept cut 
on marriage it is allowed to p 


various 
worn tight over the breast 
The hair, in the case of 
quite close to the head, but 
row to its natural length. 


Maidens wear necklaces of beads, shells, and bracelets of brass, 
lead, or even silver, but on marriage these are almost invariably 
put aside, or made over to unmarried relatives, the fashions 
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of the day having no further charms to a Nagalady once she 
becomes a wife. All frivolities in the way of dances, ornaments, 
&c., are at the same time put aside, and the serious business of 
life undertaken. This serious business consists in gathering wood, 
spinning cloth, and generally slaving for the husband from morn¬ 
ing to night. The hair on marriage is worn tied in a knot at the 
back of the head. The men sometimes draw back their hair, 
and fasten it in the same manner, though very often it is kept 
at a sufficient length to give a mop-like appearance to the head. 

In late years many of the Kachcha Nagas have come to 
possess guns brought up from the plains; in 
the days gone by, when the tribe was 
■comparatively warlike, spears and daos were the only weapons 
used. 

CHAPTER II.—HABITS and RELIGION. 


I he origin of this tribe, in common with that of most of the 
0jjeln hill tribes of Assam, is wrapped in the utmost 

obscurity. The legend current among them 
of their creation in the land of Em, somewhere to the east, may 
possibly point to an exodus from some other part to North 
Cachar and the Nfiga Hills;,, but, if this be the case, it took 
place at so remote an age as to be nntraceable at the present day. 

The fact of their not being a wandering race, like the 
Kacharis and Kukis, and rarely, except for some very pressing 
reason, changing the site of the village, and, even on these 
occasions, never moving more than a mile or so from the old 
■ location, would lead one to conjecture that they are descended 
from the earliest inhabitants of the parts they now occupy. 

The typical Kachcha Naga house differs from that of any 
other tribe. The front bears the appear- 
anceoia high arch pointed at the top. in 
the centre of this isa.be doorway. From the apex of the arch 
(which is sometimes as high as 20 feet) the roof slopes down and 
back, until it touches, or nearly touches, the ground. In the 
same manner the thatch on either side is brought down with 
a steep slope either actually on to the ground or, as is more com¬ 
monly the case, to within a foot or a foot-and-a-half. The spaces 
on the sides and in front are planked in. The inside contains 
two rooms, a sitting and eating, and a cooking and store-room. 

Besides the separate dwelling houses, each village is pro¬ 
vided with a hdngseoki, or club-house, in which, the bache- 


whists 
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Drink and food. 


lorslive or meet to interchange views regarding things in general. 
In addition, some villages have a heleoki , or women’s house, 
in which the unmarried girls meet. This latter is ruled 
over by a matron of uncompromising disposition,, generally a 
venerable widow who has great authority. The villages are 
situated on hill-tops, or on a ridge, the houses facing one 
another, with a broad path between. 

The common drink is a kind of rice-beer, fasting some¬ 
what like acid cider. It' is manufac¬ 
tured by the women in the village, and 
on festivals and leasts consumed in large quantities: a consider¬ 
able amount is required to intoxicate a man, but the stomach 
of a N&ga being apparently of a far distending kind, a fair 
percentage of the males succeed in imbibing a sufficiency to 
make them, on festive occasions, very fairly exhilarated, to say 
the least. 

As regards food, nothing comes amiss to a N&ga. 
Tigers and leopards are not eaten, but those are about the 
only two animals missing from their dietary. A monkey is a 
source of joy, while the successful capture of a python brings a 
man many friends, and renders him for the time being* a popu¬ 
lar member of the village. A small present of frogs makes a 
man your friend for life; while the offering of a fat bamboo rat 
will assure your welcome at any time in the bosom ot bis 


The capture of a wild cater a squirrel causes jealousy 
among the less fortunate fellow-villagers of a man, unless they 
be all invited to share the feast; while an invitation to a recherche 
dinner, at which a dog roasted whole forms the piewile resis¬ 
tance, maketh the heart of a Naga exceedingly rejoice. 

The body of a deer found in the jungle, sometimes abso¬ 
lutely rotten, is not despised. The lucky finder gives the 
news, and the village swarms out. If very far gone, pieces of 
the flesh are put into bamboos and then dried in the sun, 
A little of this is afterwards used to mix with rice. 

The staple food is rice, grown on the hill sides round about 
the village. The land chosen is cleared, the jungle being cut and 
allowed to dry preparatory to burning 

planting rice. ^ ^ April. At tile Clld 0 f April 

and the commencement of May it is burned clear. With a hoe 
the surface is then slightly scraped and the rice sown. Iwen 
the very steepest of hills are cut for jhiitying purposes, the 
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rainfall being sufficient to mature hill rice without artificial 
aid. The crop is cut about the end of October. The time of 
planting and gathering differs slightly in different villages. 

B j)n The Nagas believe in four principal 

gods, who work for the good of mankind,. 

these are:-— 

Sibrai, the head god. 

Moushini, Songhu, and Gaja. 

Moushini looks after the crops generally. In sacrificing 
to him a pure white fowl must be used. 

Songhu keeps about the villages, and hinders fights and 
quarrels. For sacrificial purposes, young full-grown fowls, 
which have not yet laid eggs, must only be used. 

GSja is the god of war. In offering to him a red cock 
must be used. 

The four above gods are aided by a messenger, named 
(rfibitm, who carries out their behests. The evil spirits are 
numerous, and are presided over by Songkam, the god of death, 
bongkam is appeased, in common with the others under him, 
by offerings of goats, pigs, &c. 

The following is the procedure in 

Method of sacrifice. . , i i • * i 

vogue at the larger sacrificial cere¬ 
monies: — 

A long low mound of earth is thrown up, 8 or 10 feet 
long, facing east and west. Along this mound, at intervals, 
are placed small woven baskets lined with leaves. Each basket 
bears the name of a god. The village priest then takes the 
fowls and cuts their throats, allowing the blood to drop into 
the baskets. The bodies of the fowls are placed alongside. At 
the lapse of half-nii-hour or more, these bodies are cooked and 
eaten on the spot by the elders of the village; the young men 
and women being allowed no share in the least. 

On the death of a man liis spirit is supposed to remain in 
the house for a full year, sitting alongside his former compa¬ 
nions at meals and on other occasions. When eating, it is 
customary for the relatives of the deceased to take a portion of 
their food and place it on a leaf by their side for the use of 
the spirit. At the end of a year, however, the spirit leaves 
the house, and takes up a residence in a region, called 
Hftmimfirftm, and is for ever at rest. 

No distinction is made between good and bad, all claiming 
an equal share of Hfirnimfirfim, or heaven. 
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But a woman dying in child-birth, persons killed on the 
war-path, or carried off by tigers, do not go to Ilfernim&ram, 
but proceed direct to Sibrai. Spirits in Harinmaram remain 
there always, and do not ultimately reach Sibrai; neither do 
they return to earth. 

A great deal qf harm is supposed to he worked by the evil 
spirits through the agency of witches. Many years ago a 
celebrated witch is supposed to have taken up her abode in North 
Oaehar, and occasionally to this day a venerable and much 
unwashed patriarch will relate to a circle of credulous youths, 
open-mouthed and awe-struck, how the ancient dame of evil repute 
on her death used up maunds upon maunds of the driest wood, 
owing to the difficulty in burning her body, from the fact of 
the body being cremated, the dame in question must have been 
a Kachari, the Nftgas burying their dead. Many Nagas profess 
not to believe in witches, but they are in all probability excep¬ 
tions to the rule. 

On the death of a person information is at once sent out 
to all friends and relatives, who, if it be 
possible, make a point of going to the 
of the deceased. Each funeral guest brings salt, rice, 


Ceremonies <m death 


village 
or cloth 
out 


as an differing to the dead. A tree being,hollowed 


as 


cloths, offerings, 


being 

About eight or ten hours 
the coffin is carried to a grave dug in front of the 


a coffin, the body is placed in it on its back, all the 
spears, daos, &c., being placed alongside, 
and the lid then fastened down 
after death 

house, a few feet from the door, and lowered down into it. The 
whole village then throw in earth and stones. The time between 
death and burial is occupied in feasting and drinking;, the 
horns and heads of animals killed for this purpose being, 
on the completion of the funeral ceremonies, placed on poles 
over the grave. All animals belonging to the deceased accom¬ 
pany him to llarnimltrftm. 

The grave is dug to a depth of five feet, and at the bottom 
on the right side is cut out a niche just 
big enough to hold the coffin. This 
niche is shut off with sticks or stones. 

Persons dying in war or from sickness, outside the village, 
are buried away from the houses at some distance; it being 
supposed that, should they be buried in the ordinary manner 
inside, their fate will overtake others. But men wounded 
outside, and dying inside, are treated in the ordinary way. 


CHAPTER III.—MARRIAGE and INHERITANCE. 

Child marriage is utterly unknown. A man may marry 
wantage. ? gi r \ w Rh the consent of her parents, 

in which case they receive a considerable 
sum of money, or with the consent of the girl alone, in which 
case the parents receive nothing or perhaps a nominal sum 
merely. The former marriage is considered correct, the latter 
being irregular and somewhat uncommon. On taking a fancy 
to a girl, and knowing she is willing, he goes to the parents, 
and settles the price to be paid. A meeting of both families 
is then held, on which occasions the sum agreed to is paid over, 
and the marriage considered complete; a feast generally being 
held to celebrate the event. The sum paid for a wife varies 
from Rs. 20 or even Rs. 10 to Rs. 200 or more. 

A Naga wife is very rarely known to prove false to her 
husband. As already mentioned, entire freedom is allowed to 
maidens and youths, but once the husband has been chosen, 
the matter assumes a different aspect, any breach of the mar¬ 
riage vows meaning death. In latter days the adulterer and 
adulteress, in lieu of being put to death, are turned out of the 
village. 

As a natural consequence of the free intercourse allowed, 
illegitimate children. mof the girls become mothers without 
going through the slight ceremony consti¬ 
tuting the N aga marriage. Some ot the girls marry before 
the birth of the children, but in many cases this is not so. The 
mother occasionally has doubts regarding the paternity of 
her offspring, and does not find it easy, among her many 
admirers, to obtain a man willing to burden himself with what 
may be the love gift of a friend, and not his own. 

In former years the following plan was adopted:—The 
mother, if unwilling to support the child, called up the old 
women of the village, and informed them that she wished to have 
it destroyed. These women then assembled in the house, 
placed the child on the ground, and choosing a heavy piece of 
wood placed it across the throat, pressing it steadily down with 
the hands until life was extinct. The body was either buried in 
the house or thrown into the jungle. All this was carried out 
more or less openly, though the old women alone took an 
active part in destroying the child. 

In the event of the father being known, but no marriage 
having taken place, the same plan was adopted, provided 
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neither one or other of the parents cared to bring up the 
child. 

Husband and wife may divorce themselves by mutual 
consent. No money is paid on one side 
or the other, and both parties are free to 

remarry at once. 

In tlie event of a husband 
any cause, 

Divorce by husband. ^ 1 

money he 

returned to him. 


Divorce by mutual consent. 


disapproving of his wife for 
he may divorce her, but the 
paid on marriage is not 


Deceased brother's wife. 


In the case of a wife divorcing herself from her husband 
of her own free will, she must return one- 
half of the money paid by her husband 
to her parents on the marriage. 

A man is allowed two wives, though it is rare to find a 
man with more than one. More than 
two are not recognised. The first wife 
is always the head of the house, and is invested with all the 
authority. 

The younger brother may marry the deceased elder 
brother’s wife, but not the widow of a 
younger brother. A man may marry his 
wife's younger sister, but not the elder. 

Only male children can inherit property. In the case of 
. ' several, the eldest obtains the largest 

share, and the others in equal portions. 
The girls can only inherit the mother’s ornaments, but no real 
property. 

No child can inherit property if the mother be divorced, 
in c&ac of toother being Thus, a man putting aside his wife by 
ai * or «' ! - whom he has three sons, none of these 

6ons can inherit. Should he remarry and have sons, these latter 
get the property. Should he fail to remarry, the property 
passes to brothers or to the nearest male relative. 

Should a man have daughters only and no sons, the 
property passes to the nearest male 
In the event of gw s . relative, the daughters receiving nothing. 

On the death of a husband the wife inherits the property 
on the condition that she does not re- 
°u daU> °‘ nusba " a ‘ marry. Should she take another hus¬ 
band, the succession passes to her sons, if she have any; or, 
failing sons, to the nearest male relative of the husband. 
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On the death of the husband, the wife is compelled at 

custody of chuteo. °. ncf : to ste * e w ^ ep , she ' vialies to remain 

single and retain the property or to re¬ 
marry. Should she retain the property, and afterwards marry, 
she may by the old law be put to deatli by the relatives of the 
•deceased husband.* On the divorce of a wife all the children 
remain with the father, but they can inherit no property. 

On the birth of a child, the name to be given is settled 
Nam<J5 upon, not by tbe parents, but by the old 

men and women of the village, a big 
feast being held on the occasion. 

Subsequent to the birth of a child the father and mother 
drop their own names, and are addressed by that borne by their 
offspring, the terms for father and mother being affixed, thus 
‘‘So-and-so's father,” “So-and-so’s mother.” 

Should a couple grow old and have no children, they are 
addressed as “the father of no child” and the “mother of no 
child” respectively. 


CHAPTER IV.-GOVERNMENT xxn AMUSEMENTS. 

The Nffgas recognize no one head or Raja of the tribe, 

(ionmment of Tillages. each ™ lla g e k»»g ruled by one or 

more Matais, or headmen. The title is 
hereditary, descending from father to son. Should the son be 
too young to exercise authority, a relation is appointed to help 
him until he is considered of a sufficient age. Failing issue, 
on the death of the Matoi, the whole village assemble, and 
a new man,, or sometimes a relative of the deceased, is 
appointed. The position carries a number of privileges with 
it, the holder having no coolie work to do and receiving 
yearly one basket (about f maund) of paddy from each new 
jhurri. 

The Matai is president of all village councils, and, with 
the Ilarateopeo, or priest, has practically the whole say in 
any matter affecting the community. All village disputes, 
quarrels, fights, &c., are brought up before him, and a decision 
arrived at by him, with the help of as many as care to gather 
round and give their opinions. In the old* days this decision 
was never questioned by either party, but now it is frequently 
appealed to the nearest Magistrate. The village is occasionally 

a Under British rule, a case is lodged by tho relatives, and the woman not put 
to death. r 
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broken up into elans, eaeli such clan having its own Matai, who 
alone is obeyed. The Matai, aided by the old men of the 
village, settles the time and duration of all hdndrd or religious 
observances. On the war-path, one Matai is expected to lead, 
and another, if there be two or more, to bring up the rear and act 
as whipper-in to the force. 

The priest takes no active part in the actual government of 
the village, nor has he an} r authority, in 
the settling of disputes, though by reason 
of age and position he invariably forms one of any council 
assembled. His title is not heredi tary, and on the death of the 
incumbent any other old man who appears duly qualified is 
appointed. The principal duty of the priest is in offering 
sacrifices to the deities, appeasing the evil-inclined ones on the 
occasion of sickness, and propitiating the well-disposed at the 
time of rice-planting, &c. 

The priest is common to all the clans of a village as 
a rule. in large communities, however, there are as many 
as three and four Iiarateopco, all considered equally 
efficient. 

On the occasions of handrd the doors or entrances 
to the village at either end are closed, 

Pujaa, festiv'als, St a, V i i ^ 

a sentry being placed over each. No 
outsider is allowed to enter the village, nor is any member of 
it allowed to proceed outside. Either of the abo ve occurring, 
the charm of the iu'inara is broken, and it must be started 
afresh on some more favourable occasion. During the hdndrd 
great feasting takes place, and a big drink is kept up from 
start to finish. On more ordinary festivals the village is. 
opened to all. 

The closing of villages for high festivals has occasionally 
been the cause of deadly feuds among the Nagas. 

Some years ago a party of Angamis returning from the 
plains arrived at the village of Gamaigaju, in the North Cachar 
Hill sub-division. The village at the time was closed for a 
festival, and the Angiimis were refused admittance by the 
sentries. In spite of this, however, they forced their way in, 
and a free light ensued, in the course of which some of the 
party were killed. The Angamis left, vowing vengeance, and 
some months after, true to their word, returned in force and cut 
up the village. 

There will generally be found some cause of the above 
kind for the greater part of the apparently reasonless raids that 
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have taken place at different times in the hills. N&gas in former 
days had their hands fairly full in working off long-standing 
feuds with neighbouring villages, and could not afford to waste 
their energy in attacking villages at a distance; which villages, 
moreover, though weak m comparison, could by allying them¬ 
selves with one of their old enemies, become a thorn in their side. 
It is*-very doubtful whether a big raid, except on the plains, 
where loot was an inducement, ever took place without any 
cause whatsoever, though a very slight affront was sufficient 
to necessitate the taking of a number of heads. 

The very early morning was invariably the time fixed for 
attack, the march to the hostile village 
being undertaken during the night. 

They usually advanced with a rush and destroyed men, 
women, and children; occasionally prisoners were taken and 
kept as slaves to be afterwards redeemed by their relatives. 

Any heads taken were kept in the village and afterwards 
exchanged for those of relatives, of 

Disposal of heads. 0 , c 

redeemed by the payment of money or 
rnithan. It was of common occurrence for two villages at deadly 
feud to agree to keep from the war-path for a period of two, 
three, or four months. During the truce the heads taken on 
either side were often exchanged, the two villages meeting and 
holding a big feast. At the conclusion of the specified time, 
the contest was renewed with fresh vigour. 

In common with the Angamis, in old days the Kachcha 
N&gas looked upon no male as worthy of the name of man, un¬ 
less he had taken at least one head. Any head was sufficient to 
stamp a warrior,—an old woman’s or a child’s. In all proba¬ 
bility the proud owner waited at the drinking-place, or on 
one of the many paths to the village jhums, and smote 
some venerable dame foiling home with her basket of sticks. 
It mattered not, the bead was just as valuable in the eyes of 
the people, and brought him as much in favour with the village 
belles. 

Dancing is one of the principal amusements in a Kachcha 
Dancing N&ga village. There are two kinds. 

The first is a war-dance with spear and 
shield, in which tire men alone take part; and the second a gene¬ 
ral dance, in which the women share. The latter has many 
figures, and is danced in pairs, the men and women facing one 
another. Music is supplied by the non-dancers, who stand in. 

c 


two rows and keep up a chant which varies with the nature of 
the dance. A portion of one of the songs danced to, showing 
as it does that blarney is not quite foreign to the N'Aga cha¬ 
racter, is, freely translated, as follows:— 

u We come together to the Raja’s house, and will see what 
he intends to give us; 

We fear not a hundred, but him alone we tremble at; 

We salaam not <o others, but to him we pay homage, &c 

At the conclusion of a dance given in honour of a visitor, 
the performers remove to the house of the Matai, and give him 
a similar treat. The dunce takes place at night by the light of 
fires and torches. The women (all unmarried) display their 
finery and best cloths, and appear most thoroughly to enjoy 
themselves. Some of the girls in the high-lying villages ( 4,000 
and 5,000 feet or more) are fair and sometimes pretty, with 
cheeks that are almost rosy from the cold. 

In addition to dancing, the young men and boys may 

Amusement. frequently be seen jumping. A stone 

is put up at an acute angle from which 
to take off, the object being to jump as far as possible. High 
jumping is not indulged in. 

One kind of long jump is rather out of the common. A 
man jumps from the top of the stone, with a run, and falls on 
his back, endeavouring at the moment he touches the ground, 
which is dug up for the purpose, to stretch out a foot and 
make a mark across with his toes. The man who reaches the 
furthest wins. 

A very extraordinary custom exists as regards winners. 
They have to give in lieu of receiving a prize. Thus in a 
match between two villages, the old .men of either side act as 
umpires. On the conclusion of the contest those of the losimj 
side seize the winner, and strip him promptly, in spite of 
violent struggles, his clothes becoming their property, while he 
remains in a state of nature before the festi ve crowd, composed 
of men and women, until he succeeds in borrowing a cloth from 
a friend. The Nffga argument is that a man finding himself 
a winner, and therefore, in that particular line, a better man 
than others, should be thankful and willing to pay for his 
good fortune. 

CHAPTER V.—CRIMES and OATHS. 

A man killing another for the purpose of robbery, or in 

Punishment for mnraer. ^pt m fair fight may, by the 

old Naga law, be put to death by the 
relatives of the deceased, but by no other person. 
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Any person'is at liberty, to take the life of a .man who 

, has stolen, or is stealing, his property. 

™ 1- The thief may he killed in the act or at 

any subsequent time. 

In former years all persons captured in war were looked 
upon as slaves of the captor. They 

Treatment of prisoners of war, J , , . , . ' 

could, as a rule, however, be redeemed 
by the relatives, on payment of a certain sum. 

The -ordinary procedure .in the .'case of disputes and 
quarrels is for both parties to be brought 

Village qnam-is, fight*?, &c, x i r ,1 m t ,1 mi 

up before the Matai and the villagers, 
apd' a decision given. A cup of liquor is then produced by 
the Matai,' aud-each. of. the disputants drinks -one-half. This 
is supposed to re-establish peace, and the cpiarfel is at an end. 

It sometimes happens that two villages at war with one 
„ another agree to cease hostilities, and 

maintain a permanent peace, tin this 
occurring, an oath is taken—in the following form—to main¬ 
tain friendly relations with one another:—A leaf is placed on the 
ground in the centre of one or other of the villages interested, 
and on it are put an egg, a tiger’s tooth, a lump of earth, a red 
thread and red dye, a black thread, spear and dao, or bill-hook, 
and the leaf of a very sharp stinging-nettle common in the 
hills. The Matais of both villages thfen take their place on 
either side of the leaf, their respective villagers being collected 
behind them. Each Matai in rotation now calls upon one of 
his men to step forward and take the oath, until all have been 
sworn. 

The villager, on approaching the leaf on the ground, looks 
up to the sky and states his willingness to be struck by light¬ 
ning, if he speak falsely. He then repeats the terms of the treaty 
regarding the cessation of hostilities, and, pointing to the leaf, 
says “May I, if I speak false, and break faith, be as this egg, 
having neither bands nor feet, ears or bead, without sense 
and lacking all power; may a tiger, similar to the one this 
tooth belonged to, devour me; may I become as the piece of 
earth to be washed away by the rain; may my blood pour out 
in war as red as the thread before me; may my sight fail and 
the world be as dark to me as the black thread on this leaf; may 
I be wounded with spear and dao ; and may my body be 
continually subjected to the tortures this nettle is capable of 
inflicting.” 

After the administration of the oath, it is customary 
to bathe the hands and face. A big feast is then held, and 
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friendly endeavours made to outdo one another in the con¬ 
sumption of liquor. 

CHAPTER VI.—LEGENDS and SUPERSTITIONS. 

Lightning is accounted for by the following legend:— 
Legendary origin oi Formerly there were two gods on earth, 
iightnin*. who were brothers. One day a serious 

quarrel arose, and the elder, turning the younger into a black 
squirrel, left the earth and went up to heaven. 

The younger brother, in the form of the squirrel, is conti¬ 
nually making a squeaking noise, which is interpreted by the 
N&gas as being a .challenge to the brother above to strike him 
if he can. Occasionally, the god-brother loses his temper and 
hurls clown lightning. 

The god3 are believed to travel on heavy blasts of wind. 

During storms Nagas keep within their houses,, 
and wonder what particular god is passing 
over, and where he is going. 

Some time shortly after the creation of the earth the 
white-ants and the gods had a meeting. The white-ants said 
that, should the blasts of wind the gods travelled on not 
blow down a sufficient number of trees for their consumption, 
they would throw up a huge mound of earth and block the 
way for ever. The gods then took council together, and 
agreed that, as they travelled, the wind should break off a 
certain number of branches and trees to keep the white-ants in 
food. 

The following is the Mga account of the creation: — 

In the Beginning the earth was covered' 
with one vast sheet of water, overlooked by 
an elevated hill inhabited by the god Sibrai. 

One night a huge bat came flying over the surface of this 
vast sea, searching for a place on which to rest. For many 
hours he could find none, but at last saw the leaves of 
a jam -tree floating on the waters, the roots being attached to 
the earth beneath. To these leaves he clung and rested for 
a day. He then continued his flight and ultimately came to 
the hill occupied by Sibrai. Approaching the god, he informed 
him that he had Come from a far-off land in another world, where 
there were many men and animals, with but scant room for 
them. He had, therefore, he said, started to find a new earth, 
hut could see nothing but water. Sibrai, upon this, agreed to 
make more land, and for the purpose created earth, and threw 
it into the sea. In the course of time, land appeared over the 
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water, but much of the earth created by Sibvai still remained 
unexpended. Seeing this, and in order to get rid of it, the god 
took handfuls and threw it carelessly here and . there. These 
handfuls are the present mountains and hills. The Creator 
now looked round, and seeing that the waters had been soaked 
up by the land, and that there were no rivers, ordered the 
crows, brought in by the god who had assumed the form of a 
bat, to scrape waterways. These waterways’are'the rivers of 
to-day. Trees and grass were then created; and the god, seeing- 
they were without movement, made the'winds to blow. Ani¬ 
mals were now placed in the new land, ana ultimately man. 
The bircls and beasts'each had a ruler of their own kind over 
them. Birds were deputed to do different duties,'— thus, the 
•duty of the wag-tail was to guard the . dyers. In choosing the 
king of birds a'large assembly of all species was held. Qn the 
wav to the meeting-place the toucan (hornbill) met an owl, 
who said—“I am old looking and very ugly, and will find no 
favour with the assemblage; hide me, therefore, under your wing.” 
The toucan agreed to this, and flew on to the meeting, where he 
perched on a tree. Seeing him, the birds assembled shouted out 
“He is fit to he king; see his mighty beak!” Delighted at 
this welcome, the toucan, the better to show himself off, flew 
off the perch, and in doing so let go his protege, the owl, who 
fell to the ground. On the sight of the repulsive bird the 
toucan had protected, the feeling of the meeting changed, and 
ultimately the bhhnraj was appointed king. 

All animals, with the exception of the flying- squirrel, 
paid tribute to their king. The flying- squirrel by adopting 
the following . plan 1 avoided doing so:—When the bhbvrttj 
asked for payment ■ saying “ You are a bird; can you not 
fly from tree to tree?” lie replied, “Not at all, I always walk: 
look at my paws,” and, saying this, he walked a long the 
ground. The. king of beasts then came, and asked for pay¬ 
ment. “ Why should I pay?” retorted the squirrel, “see, l am 
a bird,’’and lie flew from tree to tree. In this manner he 
avoided paying tribute to either one or the other. 

At the creatidn all men-were of one race, but they were 
shortly destined to he broken' up into species. 

The king of the men then on earth had a daughter 
orfeta of >0 divert byname Sitoyle. This-., daughter was 
wondrous fleet of foot, .and wandered 
all day in the jungle a great distance from her home, 
causing much anxiety to her parents, who feared • she 
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Ear th quakes. 


would be killed by wild beasts. One day an idea struck the 
father, and sending for a basket of linseed he upset it on the 
ground, and then ordered the daughter to put it back seed by 
seed, counting them carefully. Thinking that this task would 
occupy her for the whole day, he went away. At sunset, 
baring hurriedly completed her work, SitoylS started for 
p<H[ jungles, and on the return of the parents no sign on 
her could he found. 

After searching for days and days, however, they at last 
came across a monster python lying gorged in the shade of 
some trees. 

All the men being assembled, the beast was attacked 
with axe and dap. As the men struck the snake their appear¬ 
ance changed, and they found themselves speaking various 
dialects. The "men of the same speech now formed different 
bands and drew apart from one another. These various bands 
were the ancestors of the different nationalities now existing on 
earth. 

It is believed that many years ago a Rttja who had 
great authority on earth died and went 
to the abode of the gods. Be there 
married the daughter of Sibrai. At the lapse of some time he 
set himself up as his co-equal, and great disturbances took 
place. To put an end to this state of things it was at 
length decided that a wrestling contest should settle who was 
to be the head god; the agreement being that the loser of the 
match should be confined for ever in the centre of the earth. 

A long struggle ensued, and the result appeared doubtful, 
until the wife of the Bangla Raja, Sibrai’s daughter, tied her 
husband’s feet together with her hair, which was twenty feet 
long. Sibrai then succeeded in throwing his adversary to the' 
ground, and, in accordance with the previous arrangement, con¬ 
fined him in the centre of the earth. His occasional struggles 
to free himself are still felt iu the form of earthquakes. 

An earthquake taking [dace in the early morning, or 
late in the evening, is the forerunner of want and sickness; 
occurring late in the morning, it is a lucky sign. 

The Nagas have no theory regarding the origin of the sun.- 
11 is believed to rise out of the earth 
and set in the earth, passing during the 
night through the centre, so as to appear in the same place 
the following morning. A large tree with matted leaves is- 
supposed to grow directly in its path as it comes out of the earth. 


The sun. 
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The noise made in passing through these leaves is Beard 
by the cocks in the different villages befbi’e the sun. itself is 
actually seen, and they start crowing. * ' \ 




The moon when not visible is supposed to b&resting m -the\ 
home of her parents. The Jf&gas^avc V\ 
no particular theory regarding thestars. s • 

The meeting of a tiger is the forerunner of misfortune; him >v 
sacrifices must be offered to the deities 
at once to arrest the impending evil. 


Tigers. 


act of barking, or calling is never 


A deer while in the 

shot by a Naga, It is believed that the 
arimal is calling from some fear or 
trouble,'and that the destroyer of its life will inherit its griefs. 


Barkittg-desr. 


On the capture of a python it is brought by the Nffgas 
Snakes alive into the centre of the village, and 

there let loose. 'The house it first 
approaches is considered to be very fortunate, and the owner 
is expected to kill a pig or two for the entertainment of the'*, 
village. As soon as the python has pointed out'a house-,.it is- , 
promptly decapitated, , the body, ‘ cut, into'small’'pieces, being' \’\ 
distributed. - \ 


The Nfigas hold the toucan,-or liornbill, in great reverence, 
„ as being the favourite of t he gods. They 

do not, at the same t ime, hesitate to shoot 
it, and they look upon the flesh as a great delicacy. Many of 
the village songs treat of this bird. The following tew lineA 
are given as an illustration:— \ '' ’ ■ _ ■ • 


' “See the toucans gatlu 'eci iii the house of the Itaj;i. 
Welive together in our villnge'now as they do; 


Scon we will join them in the abode of the gods ” 


When a nest, generally in the hollow of a tree, is found, an d 
the entrance to it is facing the setting sun, it is never robbed. 
That particular pair of birds is considered especially under th e 
protection of the gods, and any interference wi th them will b e 
followed by evil consequences and had fortune. Should th e 
entrance to the nest face east, or in any other direction ex cep t 
west, the nest may be taken without fear of incurring the anger 
of the gods. 
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There are several different kinds of traps in common use 
among the Nagas. The first is the 
Methods of him tins. ordinary pitfall, which is too common 

to need description here. A second and more uncommon 
one is the tclpising. This is constructed in the following 
manner:—A deer-run is found leading over some steep bank 
to a ravine or river. This bank is then strewed with dead 
bamboo leaves, which offer no foothold, and are very slippery. 
At the foot of the slope are placed a large number of long 
pun/ts (sharpened bamboo splints) at an angle of 45° with the 
ground. A deer, or othef wild animal, coming along the run, 
slips at the bank, and before he can pull up he is impaled on 
the pan/is. This trap is only set in unfrequented places, being 
most dangerous to human life if placed in the vicinity of 
villages. Another trap of the above description is constructed 
by running a rough high fence across the path leading to a salt¬ 
lick, and planting sharpened bamboos on the near side. The 
deer bound over, and are impaled. 

The fourth kind is constructed in the following way: — 
A strong young tree is bent to the ground, and a noose and 
catch attached. The catch is set free by the feet of any 
animal passing, and the sapling springs back, suspending the 
animal by the fore or bind leg some 12 or 15 feet in the air. 

The last trap is the most common in some parts of the 
country, and is also the most dangerous to shikaris or to 
people wandering in the jungle. 

A rude fence, bearing somewhat the appearance of having 

been caused naturally by the dropping of dead branches from 
the trees, is put up across a length of country varying from two 
to three miles. In this are made openings at intervals for 
animals to pass through: at each such opening is planted a bam¬ 
boo, to which is attached an iron spear, a foot or a foot-and-a-half 
long. The bamboo is then befit back in such a way that, a 
catch being touched, it is released, and the spear flies'across the 
path. While shooting in the jungle it is not uncommon to come 
across this natural-looking fence, and, to avoid the cracking ol 
the branches, the shikari adopts the same course as would a 
a sambar or any other deer, that is to say, lie walks down the 
side of the fence until an opening is met with. 

The author on one occasion had a very near escape of 
bourn- killed in this way; and for many a long day after never 
sighted any kind of fence without a natural inclination to 
shy off. 
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All old people in a village, incapable of work, are carefully 

r« atal ent »< agea peopa. ko k «* , aft ? r thc community at large. 

those having sons atm daughters take 
up their abode with the sons; those with daughters only reside 
in the house of the son-in-law. 

Fools, and all persons of unsound mind, are well treated, 

roois and simpletons. but if at a11 ^lent are securely fastened! 

A common method of doing this is to pass 
the feet of the person so afflicted through two holes cut in a 
heavy log. 

Madmen arc believed to be made so by visitation of the 

gods. 

There is no case on record of the Kachcha Nlgas having 
Relations with Buxromuliug raided on surrounding Kachari or Kuki 
villages, though they fought freely with 
one another. Their ^relation's with the two tribes are, and, as 
far as can be ascertained, always have been, friendly, though 
this friendship never assumes a demonstrative form, there being 
nothing in common between theip, They do not intermarry, 
and the language, manners, and customs of each are distinct. 

During the period the Kachari raj was established 
at Maibong, in the North Cachar Hills, the surrounding 
KachchaNngasj>ii& revenue. They were, however, very little 
interfered with by the Raja, retaining all their own 
customs, and settling their disputes in accordance with Noga, 
and not; Ivach&ri, law. 

Land disputes are very rare, owing greatly to the scant 

Hand dispute, ' 4 population as compared to the area avail- 
'• able-for cultivation; one village having 

no reason to encroach pn. the grounds'of another. 

I n. Old days, 'when a quarrel did arise, might was right, and 
the stronger held the lancfi . ■ ’\‘ v 

Very little in the' way of - manufactures. is. carried on 
„ , .. ' ■ among the Nftfras.' 'Iron in the shape 

•V of aao _ blades * imported from the 
plains, and after ■ 'being beaten out is shaped into spear-heads. 
Cloth is manufactured by the women ■.from cotton grown in 
the j Mm$. The crop is planted in 'March and April, 

appears above the grOtihd in June, andjs- gathered in Novem¬ 
ber and December. The price p'er mauhd of uncleaned cotton 
varies from Its. 4 to Its. 5. Cotton from, which the seeds have 


been extracted is far more expensive, the price being from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 a maund. 

Yarious dyes are used to colour threads. The red is 
obtained by soaking the root of a tree in water for five or 
six hours, and then steeping the thread in the mixture. Blue 
is obtained from a species of indigo. This latter dye is,, 
however, generally purchased from one or other of the 
neighbouring tribes. A Naga cloth with dyed borders, six 
feet by four, is priced from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. 

The eri silkworm (atiacus ridni), so commonly reared by 
Mikirs in the lower bills, and by Kachans in the plains, is not 
kept in Kachcha Naga villages, and all the Naga cloths are 
woven of cotton thread. 

A certain amount of the cotton grown is taken down in 
the cold weather, with wax and chillies, and sold in the 
bazars, or, as is often the case, bartered for dried fish and 
salt. 

Kagas, when going down to the plains for trading pur¬ 
poses, carry very heavy loads, often a maund and more, and 
travel great distances. 

The odour emitted from the baskets, half filled with 
semi-dried fish, of a party of ten or twelve returning to 
their homes, is sometimes almost unbearable to any less 
sensitive nostril than the Naga’s. The odour appears to 
precede and follow the party for some distance. Doubtless, 
however, it cheers the possessors on their weary march, and, 
as visions of roast dog well browned, with an entree of dried 
fish, float before their eyes, their spirits rise and the day’s, 
journey appears less than it otherwise would. 
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OUTLINE KACHCHA NASA GRAMMAR. 


PREFACE TO OUTLINE GRAMMAR. 



In writing this Grammar the compiler has endeavoured as 
much as possible to avoid the use of arbitrary symbols and 
accented letters. It is of course in many cases absolutely 
necessary to inform the reader in what manner certain English 
letters carrying various sounds in different words are to be pro¬ 
nounced in N&ga sentences; and in such cases accents have been 
used. It is difficult in any language to catch the exact pronun¬ 
ciation in any way but from hearing the words spoken, and all 
that can be aimed at is to convey an approximately correct 
pronunciation. 

A few sounds may have to be omitted by a compiler owing 
to the absence of certain symbols, but it is very doubtful whether 
the use of these, carrying the exact sound to the author, would 
be readily grasped by the student. It should also be borne in 
mind that a certain license is allowed in the pronunciation of 
many words ; and provided, therefore, those in a sentence are 
sounded at all correctly, the intended sense is conveyed to a 
Naga. 

Gunjong, North Cachar Hills : ) 

£ C. A. SOPP ITT 

7he 27th January 1885. ) 
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OUTLINE KACHCHA NAGA GRAMMAR. 


I he following sketch of the Ivachcha Naga language is 
comprised under three heads:— 

(1) Orthography. 

(2) Etymology. 

(3) Syntax. 


PART I.—ORTHOGRAPHY. 

There are many sounds in the language it is impossible 
to reproduce exactly by any combination of English letters; 
but it sometimes happens that the Bengali character gives a 
more correct idea of what the pronunciation should he. There 
are still, of course, a large number of sounds remaining that 
can only be learned from conversation with the people. On the 
.whole, however, it is trusted the symbols used may approxi¬ 
mately give the reader a correct idea of the language. 

I he modification of sounds in both vowels and consonants 
should be carefully studied, as without knowing those assigned 
to the different accented letters it would be hard indeed to read 
•correctly any of the sentences given in the Syntax, or even to 
form an idea of the pronunciation of single words. As the in¬ 
troduction ^of numerous symbols and signs renders the pronun¬ 
ciation difficult to master, and is liable to confuse the student, 
care has been taken to. simplify the system of accented letters 
as much as possible. Many accented letters found in various 
grammars and vocabularies would hardly ever be pronounced 
the same by any two persons, though the author’s pronunciation 
is illustrated by some English letter in a well-known word. 
It is practically useless to tell a reader that by certain forma¬ 
tions of the mouth or lips the intended sound will be obtained, 
unless at the same time the sound in question is demonstrated 
by the teacher. 

It is far better, by the utilization or combination of ordi¬ 
nary letters, to convey as nearly as possible the intended sound. 





An elaborate svstem of intricate accented letters and 
syllables tends rather to hinder than aid the student. 


1.—Towels. 

a—short, as in “company.” 

ft—long, as in “ lather,” FT. “&peo” (father), “kat,” “one.” 
a—very broad sound as the “a” in ball, 
e—short, as in “egg;” N. “enrfu,” “ fowl.” 

4—the continental e, as in French detour. 
i—short as in “fin.” 

i—the long i of continental languages, as in French lit or 
English precis, 
o —short as in “hop.” 

6— long as in “hope,” “ pope,” “rope.” 

u—sounded as in “ full.” 

ft-—broad sound, as in “ pool.” 

au—pronounced as the “ow” in “cow,” “ how.” 

tiu—approaching “4o” in sound. 

ai—as in “ aisle.” Before a vowel, this becomes “ay.” 

oi~ as in “ boil,” “oil.” 

2.—Consonants. 

All consonants not treated below, retain their ordinary 
English pronunciation and sound:— 

ch—as in “church”—FT. “ taebo,” “go.” 
d 1 used as in Bengali. The dental “dh” is compara- 
dhj tively rare. 

g —the “g” in the English word “gore” is the nearest 
approach to the sound of this letter in N&ga. 
j —sounded much broader than in English, more likeyA 
n —very rare. Is sounded in the same way as the Bengali 
*1 with the chandrabindo “t,” e.g. FT.—“ 
“end&nai,” “ beast.” 

ng—this combination is common, as in Kachari, at the 
end of a word or syllable, blit never found at the 
commencement. FT. “nang-gili,” “half-way,” “in 
the middle.” 

r—much more rolling than in English. 

^ | these are used as in Bengali—the dental “th” is rare. 

--—very soft and long, e.g., FT. “sag-jo,” pronounced some¬ 
times “xag-jo.” 


Some few combinations of consonants have purposely 
been omitted, partly owing to the forms being so rarely met 
with as to be practically of little use, and partly because the 
combinations available would give only a remote idea of the 
sound, and would not approach near enough to be of value 
to the student. 

3.—Accents. 

1. In words containing two or more accented syllables, 
the accents are shown thus—the greater (") and the lesser 
('), e.g., ta'gft me" will you go ? 

2. The symbol ( “ ) over a letter denotes that it should 
be pronounced very short. 

General Rules. 

1. When a word is unaccented, and contains more than 
one syllable, greater stress should be put on the first than on 
any of the others,—thus, “chftna,” “now.” 

Exceptions — 

(a) —Verbs in conjugation have, as a rule, the stress 

placed on the Last syllable, e.g., “tftgfi", ” “will go.” 

(b) —Adjectives when used with verbal terminations * 

follow the above rule, and take the accent on the last 
syllable, thus “idiV,” “is good.” 

2. In compound words of three or more syllables, the 
lesser accent rests on the first and the greater on the middle, 
e.g., ■ “Hai'gW'bau ” (Naga proper name). 

Exceptions — 

(a) —When the particle “me,” a particle taking the 

place of the English note of interrogation is 
affixed to a word, it almost invariably takes the 
greater accent, e.g., “ta/gu me",” “will you go?” 

(b) —When the word “dai” is placed between the root of 

a verb and its termination, e.g., tfi-(dai)-gfi, itconveys 
the sense that the action has been, will be, or'is 
going to be, repeated,—“ ta'dai'gft, ” “will go again.” 
In this case the stress is placed on the “dai.” 

(c) —When in addition , to the “dai” the interrogative 

“mai” is affixed, the accents are placed, as below:— 
“tiVdai'-gft-mc'',” “will you go again? ” 


* N.B.—See under Adjectives. 

c 
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3. Each vowel must be allowed its full value, and, if 
a long vowel, it must be pronounced long, even when the accent 
does not fall upon it. 


4. In cases where the same letter is repeated, as at the 
conclusion and commencement of two syllables in a word, a 
hyphen is inserted. By being omitted one of the letters 
might be left out in the pronunciation, thus, “n&ng'-gi'li,” “in 
the middle,” “half way.” 

5. Dissyllabic nouns in declension, when the accent in 
their simple form is on the first, syllable, transfer it to the 
second when the case-endings are affixed, e.g., “ mi'nh,” “a 
man,” “min&'-ki.” 

But trisyllabic nouns do not transfer the accent, e.g-,, 
“luVraghli,” “atiger,” “ha'rag'Vli-ki.” 


PART II —ETYMOLOGY. 

The Kachchn Naga language possesses eight parts of 
speech, viz.. Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Prepo¬ 
sition, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

It will be seen that the Article, definite and indefinite, is 
missing. It is, however, occasionally represented by the first 
numeral, “kit,” “one.” 

I.—NOUNS. 

1.—Gender. 

1. The gender of nouns is distinguished in three different 
ways— 

First, (a) The feminine is distinguished, from the 
masculine by different words, e.g., — 

(1) “bashei,” male; “ bfibui,” female. 

(2) “asi,” brother; akina, sister. 

Second ( b ) By difference of terminations— 

(I) “jipeo,” father; “ripui,” mother. 

( 2) “embo,” Naga man; “embfii,” Naga woman. 

(3) “mina,” man; “mipfii,” woman. 

(4) “bana, peo,” husband; “banao,” wife. 

Third (c) By affixing another word— 

(1) “enrhi-re,” cock, “enrfti-pfii,” hen. 

(2) “godom-bashci,” hull; “godom-pfti,” cow. 
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2. No formal gender is assigned to nouns denoting 
inanimate objects. 

3. Words indicating gender invariably follow the noun 
they qualify. 

4. It may be taken as a general rule that the fe¬ 
minine is distinguished from the masculine by the termination 
“put.” This termination in certain cases is added to a 
shortened form of the original masculine root, and in others 
appears as a distinct affix to the full masculine word. 

2. —Number. 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. 

1. The singular, as in Kachan and other dialects, is 
indicated by the name of the object, e.g., gubdk, pig; the term 
Mt (one) being often used to make the sense more complete. 

2. The plural is formed in four distinct and well- 
detined ways. In this respect the language differs greatly 
from both hill and plains Kachan, in both of which 
there is merely one plural termination for objects animate 
and inanimate. 

The following are the four forms of plural:— 

First (a) In nouns referring to human beings only, the 
plural is formed by the addition of mi to 
the singular, e.g., — 

(1) Mi'nd, man; mind-mi, men. 

(2) Band, child; bundmi, children. 

(3) Embb, Ndga; embbmi, Ndgas. 

In reference to animals, birds, insects, &c., by- 
adding Mng to the singular, e.g .,— 

Singular. Plural. 

Goddm, a cow godorn ddng, cows. 

Gabak, pig gabftk dffng, pigs. 

Enrvli, fowl enrffi dffng, fowls. 

Gilid, bee gilid dffng, bees. 

Third (c) In the case of plants, trees, &c., by the addition 
of jeo to the singular, e.g .,— 

Singular. Plural. 

[1) Hdmdnd, pumpkin hdmdnd je6, pumpkins. 

(2) Jing-bdng, tree jing-bang-jed, trees. 


Second (b) 


(!) 

( 2 ) 

w 

( 4 ) 


b2 


* 189 ? 
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Fourth (d) In reference to things without life, by the addition 
kedcl to the singular, e.g .,— 


Singular, 

(l) Harei, ivar 
<2) KAha, bridge 
(3) Mi, fire 


Plurali 

harei keda, wars, 
kaha keda, bridges, 
mi keda, fires. 


3. In compounds the last words take the plural termi¬ 
nation, e.g., liana-peo, lit., child-owner; plural bana— -peo-mi, 
and not bfinami-peo. 

4. A plural form in nung is used in the same way as the 
Hindustani wale ; thus, gadaba-nung, other ones (dusre-iodle) ; 
rame-nurig, the villagers {gaon-wMe). 

conversing, the plural forms of nouns are nearly 
always suppressed, the singular form alone being made use of 
with’a plural significance. 

5. For the purpose of conveying greater emphasis, the 
substantive in NAga is often used with a verbal termination, the 
root of the verb being dropped, e.g., it. is a man, mina dA. 
Here the verbal termination dd is added to the noun, and the 
root of the verb, Id, is dropped. In the same manner the noun 
may appear in the future tense,—mina gu, will be a man. 

This form is usually used when the object spoken of is 
actually before, or within sight of the speaker. The full iorm, 
with the verb intact, would be equally correct, e.g., min A 
(man) lAgft (will be), or mina (man) lad A (is). 

3.—Case. 

The noun may be taken as having seven cases. The 
case-endings in nouns and pronouns are given below 

Declension of the noun god dm, a •cm-. 


Singular. 

Nominative Godom 

Accusative God6m-ki 

Instrumental | God5 g 

(by or with) J 

Dative (to) Godom-dtu 

Ablative (from) Godbm-gene 
Possessive Godom-gfi 

Locative (in) Goclbm-ga, or gene 


Plural. 

godom-dfing. 

godom-dfmg-ki. 

&c,, &c. 
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1. The locative case-ending is gd, and this is the only 
case-ending where motion towards an object is expressed, 
as gologd wangd&le, has come to the village; but where 
motion is not intended, the case-ending of the ablative, gene, 
may be used also to denote the locative: thus, gigenS may 
mean either from a house or in a house, according to the 
context, but guja can mean only in a house. 

2. Instead of H, the accusative-affix is sometimes ju. 

3. The instrumental affix ne is really an abbreviation 
of the ablative affix gene, which is occasionally used in its 
complete form to denote the instrument. 

4. The ablative is used of time as well as place; as, lang 
gujum gene, after three days: iliopo-gene, since the wedding, 

5. The plural case-endings are the same as the singular, 
the affix dung being added to the noun, or the plural termina¬ 
tions jeo, mi, keda, already mentioned. 


II.—ADJECTIVES. 


1. The adjective in Naga invariably follows the noun 
it qualifies, — 

Mina, ida, man good, and not Ida miiffi, good man. 

2. There is no change in termination in adjectives used 
in connection with nouns of different genders, e.g .,— 


Mina ida, good man. 

Miplli ida, good woman. 


3. The Mga adjective, in common with the Mga noun, is 
susceptible of certain verbal terminations when used with the 
verb “to be,” thus “will be good” is expressed by the root of the 
a djective good, “i,” and the future sign of the verb git, e.g., 
“igft, ’ “will be good.” The root of the verb is suppressed. 

4. In the noun this form is optional, and is only used 
for the sake of emphasis; but with the adjective this is not 
so. I he future and perfect, signs must be added direct to the 
root ot the word without the intervention of the verbal root, 
e.g., igu cannot appear as ilftgu nr jdff-lagft,"but la, the verbal 
root, must be dropped. 
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A djectivks— Comparison . 

5. The comparative and superlative degrees are not 
expressed by any change in the adjective, but by postfixes .placed 
after the noun expressing the thing with which comparison is 
made. The affix is hd for the comparative, de for the super¬ 
lative degree. Thus—al jingbang hd Ida, this tree is better 
than that tree; ai jingbang de ida, or ai jingbang bdldnMS 
ida, this tree is best of all. 

6. In the first and second sentences it will be observed 
that the phrase,of comparison is very much shortened. They 
are literally —this tree-than is good ; the word jingbang used 
once serves to convey the sense that, the comparison is between 
one tree and another in the first case, and between one tree 
and all other trees in the second case. A fuller form of 
the superlative phrase is that given in the third sentence, 
where bdl$nd, meaning “ much,” “ many,” is thrown in to 
strengthen the comparison. But the plural of the noun is 
never used in this construction; one cannot say ai jingbang 
jeo de ida, this (tree) is better than trees. 

For further examples, see page 25. 

The Kachcha Niiga possesses also a superlative particle, 
sdng, which is thrown in to express a high degree of the quality 
signified Thus, i, good, i-sang-i, very good: dimi, comfortable, 
dimi-sang-dtmi, in a high state of comfort: di, big, di-sang-di-gu, 
will be very big. With a negative, the form gasdng is used; 
shia gassing ma, not very had. 

Adjectives—Numer at,. 

9, The following are the numerals up to ten :- 


(«) 

m 

(c) 

(d) 


One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 

There are 


kfit. 


gujutn. 

madai. 


mingeo. 


Six 
Seven 
Eight 


suruk. 
send, 
dasat. 
sfigfii. 
glreo. 


Nine 

Ten ^ 

no single words to express numbers 
between ten and twenty. 

Twenty is expressed by the word enkai; thirty by 
the word sliimreo; forty, radai; fifty, ring jeo. 

Sixty, seventy, eighty, &c, are expressed by com¬ 
pounds: e.g., ring* sfirfik 10 x 0, &c., &c. 

One hundred is hai; one thousand, shfing; from 100 
to 1,000 , compound words are used, expressing 
100 X 1, 100 X 2, &c. 


iV.it.—riSg ” here takes the place of g&reo, ten. 
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(e) Tim following are given as examples of the way- 
numerals .are used to express numbers up to any 
afnotmt :— 


(1) Enkai-sai kat-keo, twenty and one. 

It will be seen that mkai, t wenty, is followed by the word 
. sa l This word lias no separate meaning of its own, 
but is’used with numerals to convey a sense of 
• completeness. Ehkai-sfti conveys the sense of a full 
twmty. It will also be noticed that kdt is 
followed by ked.- This latter word expresses a 
single ; thus kAt-keo = a single one, and the whole 
phrase ehkoi-sai kat-keo — a (full) twenty and 
(single) one. 

(2) RiAg-sftrftk hAng-sfig£ti=sixty-nine (10x6 + 9); 

hitng is a prefix always qsed with numerals re¬ 
ferring to human beings, and is never used other•; 
wise. Thus, Mng above conveys the sense that 

\ • the 69 fire 69. men. In full numbers, e.g., 60, the 
. . prefix would be differently placed, hAng- 
riag-sfinvk'^men (understood by hang) sixty. 
In broken numbers it is placed to show where the 
multiplication •ceasea and the addition begins; 
thus riag-sfiriik • (ten by six) (hang) sfigui + 
(men) nine?. Apart from numerals, bang has no 
meaning. ' 

(3) Numerals relating to money, in the place of the 

hang used with human beings, substitute gang, 
e.g., gAng-kAt=(one. rupee, riag-sArfik gang-kAf 
TO x 6 + 1 = sixty-one (rupees). 

'(4) Numerals relating to trees take the prefix bdng, e.g., 
jing Mng bAng-gAreo, ten (trees). 

(5) The /idwp, gdng, and b'dhg may all three be used 
with sdi, full, and ked, single [s<?e (e)]. 

The sAi and keo are intended merely to convey a completed 
sense, and are to a great extent optional. 

N,B. ---Though. htfnffy gdng, bfthg, classify the objects re¬ 
ferred to, they must not be substituted for. nouns in a sentence. 
Thus, we have to say— 

klinA. hfing kat. pawlA — one man has come. 
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Here both “ mina, ” man, and “ hang. ” the numeral prefix 
for human beings, are used. It would be wrong, though the 
sense would be correctly conveyed, to say hAng-kAt patda=one 
(man understood) has come. 

In replying to a question, however, this latter form is 
correct, and is commonly used, e.g .,— 

“ Mina p&tdA max ? ” = have men come ? 

Answer—“ HAngsenA pAtdA, ” seven (men understood by 
hang) have come. 

There are no ordinal numerals in ICachcha NAga. A 
few fractional numerals are used with reference to weights 
(gajet one-half, badAng one-quarter, badAng gujurn three- 
quarters) ; and with reference to money (bipi 8 annas, hagi 
4 annas, hAgi gujum 12 annas). 

III.—PRONOUNS. 

Five classes of pronouns are found in Kaehcha NAga:— 
Personal., Relative, Interrogative, Compound Relative, and 
Adjective. 

Personal Pronouns. 

(1) The personal pronouns are the following:— 


Singular. 

Anfii.I 

nAng.thou 

jl . he, she, it 


Plural. 

An A! mi.we 

nAng nfix mi ...you 
ji mi .they 


(2) The pronouns are declined in the same manner as- 
nouns, taking the same case-endings. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom.- 

Acc.— 

Inst.- 

Dat- 

Abl.~ 


-Anfii 


Loc.—An hi gene 


.I 

an fit! mi.. 


ir 1116 

ftnftimi-ki. 



anfumi-nei ..... 



Am'umi-clAi .. 


.from me 

anfnmirgene. 



jiniiitni-gu .... 


...in me 

Anuimi-gAnA. 

.in us 
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The possessive case often assumes a shorter form; 
thus, anui-gh becomes h-gh; all but the root & being 
dropped: so also nang-gft becomes na-gh. 

/4) The personal pronoun when used with the substantive 
verb takes the verbal tense-terminations affixed to its 
own root, the verbal root being suppressed, e.g. t — 
ftn^i-dd, it is mine, nang-dh, it is yours. It will 
be observed that in these combinations the posses¬ 
sive suffix is dispensed with. 

In connection with verbal terminations the full pronoun is 
used , e.g., anhwlfi, and 'not Ji-da,nang-dfi and not 
nft-dft. 

(5) The declension is regular in all three persons. The 

third person ji and plural 'jlmi expresses indiffer¬ 
ently he, she, it, and has po distinction of gender. 

(6) There are no possessive pronouns ; the possessive 

case of the personal pronouns is used instead. 

■ • Relative : IhTEuuoo ative; Compound Relative. 

* • , • 

(1 \ gi—rwhOj is the only relative in use; thus, he who 
is good s= gi i bapeo; lit., who good person man 
is: thfe substantive verb being understood. 1 his 
relative is not common, the participle being often 

used in its place. 

(2) The inter relatives are— 

r who ? .. .ch&blo 

Singular < which ? .,endai 

{, what endai 

These interrogatives have no plttral form. 1 hey are de¬ 
clined like personal pronouns. N 

For the construction of cihaolo with a verb; 9ee P°g e lb. 

(3) The Compound relative Ayhat = that which, e.g., give 

me wJmtX want = that which 1 want, is expressed 
by ji, e.g., ji j'ftilai}ai«what, or. that, which, they 
get.' 

. Adjective Phonodns. 

(1) Adjectives demonstrative are — 

this..ai these.«ai-kedh 

that .hi those .hi-kedi 

The plural is formed bv the affix keda, signifying many. 
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(2) These are declined in the regular way, with the 

exception that in the plural the dd is not affixed 
to the M, except in the nominative -case. 

(3) Indefinites are— 

The whole...enteona or bal&na, e.g,, did you eat the whole? 
balana teoda me ? 

The whole way...enteona (or bfilana) umpui. 

Whichever.. .nai, e.g., teta nai baje tetojo, take away that 
which ( = whichever) pleases you to take away. 

such ..ffiAng another... .gadfiba 

everyone.h&ng-kat same ..enjohok 

such a village.hzang g616 

another man ....minll gad&M 

somebody...h&ngk&t, or liangk&t mind, 

All..bftlana, enteona (these also may mean several, 

many) 

nothing . . .mtida 

IV.—VERBS. 

It has already been shown that substantives, adjectives, 
and other parts of speech when used in connection with the 
substantive verb take the verbal tense-terminations directly 
affixed, the verbal root being entirely suppressed; sentences fully 
illustrating this formation will be found in the Syntax. 

Owing to the Kachcha JSdga verb being interchangeable, 
in some cases, with adjectives and even separate affixes, the 
sense and force is often greatly enhanced. 

As many examples as possible have been given to illustrate 
more clearly the variations of the verb in this respect, 

It will be noticed that the root of the verb remains per¬ 
fectly regular throughout, the conjugation. 

In many respects the Kachnri and Kachcha Nag a verb 
have much in common, but on the whole the latter has a 
more simple formation. 

The ICacliari verb is found in its simplest form in the im¬ 
perative mood, but this is not the case in Kachcha Naga, the 
imperative having a distinguishing affix of its own attached to 
the root in common with the other tenses. 

As in Kachari, the temporal affix remains unchanged for 
all persons in both numbers. Thus g'l, the future termination, 
is the same for I, thou, he, we, you, and they. The nominative 
in the sentence demonstrates the n umber and person of t he verb. 













The substantive verb in its simplest form is la; but If da 
and tali have the same meaning as Id alone, 
zadai 14 or z4dai lada...there are forty. 

gologa h4r;'i.teo lale..there is a puja in the village. 

The past tense is lada or Id dale, and the future lagu :— 
enjimfti Har4teo ladale......there- was a puja yesterday. 

\\ erijomai li&rateo lagu......there will be a puja tomorrow. 

V \\ v , (2)\ The following is the conjugation of the verb Ul-rct, 
to .get.. • ■ 

' • , ■ Indicative, Mood,' 

V. V \ 'f'’ Present (Pp 

Singular. \ - ■ \ Plural. 

4nM'cMnft hlgu ...h.'Jget, &c. \ ftn-flimi ehfm4 

nang ditto .............idi'tfcb-. ’■ \ Ifligft...we get, 

ji ditto . .ditto &c. ' 

Pasty 2); 

Singidar. . - % , • Plural: . ' 

ftnfti lftd&.I got anulrni Kid4 .we .got 

Future (3). Present Perfect ( 4 ). 

lu-gft .will get chftnfi lild4 . ...have-got 

Past .Perfect-p). ' Future PerfecH6). 

ftnhi end4dAdal6...hadgot High dale.shall have got 

Imperative Moqd. 

Hi-j6 ......get thou (you) hi-14,..let them (him) get 

• Potential Moo'b. 

. ■ ' Present (4). ■’ 


chfui4 lu-dftigu-,.....,. can get 

■ ■ ' Past ( 2 ). .’. *• 

' ' • * V 

lu-di)ida..... . ... could get 


v ' . . 

Past' Perfect (3). 

. ■ ' 

Ih-duidaifi... 

Sv jsj'v NCTiv t; Moon. 


- • 

Past and Future. 




..If I, &c., get 
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Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

to get lft*ri*d&16 ...to have got 

Participles. 

Present. Perfect. 

Hi-laijaine, lu-laijai, 

lu-jaine, lu-jaiM...getting lh-shA..having got, gotten 
Agent—one who gets, a getter, 16-ld peo (p&ne-wal&, H.) 

Remarks. 

{A)—Indicative Mood — 

(1) The form here given for the present tense distinc¬ 

tively refers to present time. It is a peri phrasis 
which may be used to obviate ambiguity, anui chuna 
lugu — I shall now get, i.e., I am actually getting. 
But the common usage makes little distinction be¬ 
tween the present and the past tense; in other 
words, the form in da, here shown as a past tense, 
can be used also in the sense of present time; as, ji 
gologa bdmdd, he lives in the village; ji bening-ga 
tddd, he is going to the plains; ji enjimai bening-ga. 
tddd, lie went to the plains yesterday: the time 
signified being determined by the context, or by 
the circumstances of the speaker. So, again, ji 
patdif, ji patle, and ji patdale, can all mean he is 
coming, or he came, or he has come; but chuna patdh 
means distinctly he is coming, and chuna pfitd&le, 
he has come. 

(2) Again, the mere root of the verb, without any tense- 

suffixes, can be used to denote present, past, and 
future time, in interrogative and negative sentences; 
as, nang teo me, are you eating? endai rang rati, or 
endai rang 16, what is he saying ? endai teo me, 
what are you doing? ruing hing me, are you afraid? 
Similar examples of negative sentences are, ta teo 
mak, he does not work; hangkat bam mak, nobody 
lives;; tingrui rui mak, it will not rain. 

(3) In tiie present perfect cluimi is again brought into 

u?e: uniii chiina Hi- da; lit.., I now got, at once got = 

1 have got. 






(4) In the past perfect, the endd is often dropped, the 
Idddle alone being retained: thus, anfti Uldale, 1 had 
got. The end A conveys the sense of the action being 
completely past. For example, nang mi nit 1 Male 
m6, had you got the naan ? Answer, 6*6 min& end& 
16dal6, yes, 1 hod (certainly, formerly, or without 
doubt) got the man. Enda is occasionally used 
with future perfect in a similar sense. 

(B) —Imperative Mood — 

The verb in Kaehclia Naga is not, as in Kachari, 
found in its simplest form in the imperative inood; 
but this mood takes an affix to the rck^ in hommon ( • 

with the other mobds and tenses. • The affix is gene \ 
.rally/<? r sdinetiro.es cko. It* cannot be dispensed with) , 

(C) —Potential Mood — Dui is the sign of this mood.' 

\ In the present tense, eMna is agqia brought into use, 

• *the verb taking the future termination. 

In place of the., form' ant'd chuna hl-dfiigh, I, &c.-, 
can, get, 6nfu lu-duile is sometimes used. 

In asking a question, another form is also met with; 
this latter is rather common, e.g., can I get? atifii lu- 
• diii-m6? The full form 6nhi 16dftil6-m6 is very rare, 

.but anui chuna 16- dfii-me is met with oftener. The 16 
‘ , is omitted,the interrogative sign, me, taking its place. 

In asking questions, the potential mood appears also 
‘under a transposed form, as nang dui chhpjt me, can 
you swim?nang dui pe me (or simply nang pe m6), 
can you read? nang dui wang me, can you go? 

' . The-negative form qf the potential mood is often ex¬ 
pressed without the use of dui, by employing the 
■ .peculiar negative lag-, for example, aaui min&ini 
, jui/fo/da, I could.not get the men; aitingioshhn takai 
. Idg da, I cannot go this morning; napg tkkai/i m6? 

' ,can you not-go? in the last example, U- is shortened 
from IdgD, and takai = ta+ kai, meaning to go about. . 

( D)^S$)unctippMoo<i~- 

Tliere is but one affix, laqai, to express present, past, 
and future in this mood. 
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( E)—Infinitive Mood —* 


This iriood is used in a most irregular and somewhat 
puzzling manner. In addition to the affixes rd y rddo t 
or cfd/e, it takes other verbal tense terminations; but 
with them its force is so greatly enhanced that too 
much attention cannot be paid to its various forms. 

(0 Thus, used in its simple form, rd, with the interroga¬ 
tive m3, it has the sense of duty or obligation, e.g., 
thra, to go; tara-me, or nang tara me, are you to go? 
Again when followed by me preceded by da or by 
the future affix, it conveys the sense of necessity; 
as, tara, to go; tara dtt me, have you to go? nang 
tara gft me—you must go? i.e., must, you go? 

(2) The above examples show the infinitive mood com¬ 

bined with the interrogative sign or word m3. 
When this me is omitted, the sense is changed. 
The following examples will illustrate this 
change:—tara, to go; anfii tara da, I am off, and 
not, I am to go; nang t&ra da, you are off, and 
not, you are to go. In the same way nang taragu — 
you shall oflf, or, begone; and not, you must go. 

On the other hand, the infinitive can be used in combina¬ 
tion with the particle shi, to express obligation or 
necessity ; as, nangminami pera shi, you are to give 
coolies ; lura ba-shi rank da, he is not to get. In 
the latter example, the ha before shi is a euphonic 
particle. 

(3) The infinitive is also used as a verbal noun, e.g., 

limra id&, it is good to dance. 

(4) Used with interrogative pronouns, the infinitive 

mood assumes another form, the affix 16 being 
added, or the affix si. In the case of the interro¬ 
gative pronoun chetolo, who, the termination 16 
is transferred and affixed to the infinitive termina¬ 
tion, thus, ch&6 limrh-lo, who is to dance? and not, 
chaolo limrfi. 

With the interrogative pronoun ended, “ which,” “ what,” 
the same thing occurs, e.g., endai limra-16? The 
affix si conveys the same meaning, and may be 
used in the place of 16. 

(5) The infinitive of purpose is commonly used in Kacheha 

Naga, e.g., lura pagjo, run to get; rangra patda, he 
comes to say. 


( F) — Participles —■ 

The participle is greatly used in Kachcha Nf'lga, and 
the force and meaning to be assigned to it in its 
various forms are considerable. 

(1) The full affix of the participle is laijaine (see 
verb in conjugation) but with the exception of lai or 
jai, thereat of this affix is dropped in certain cases, 
(,g., ta-teo-jai bapeo, a man who works, i.e., a worker, 
or literally, a work-doing man. In this particular 
construction, however, the whole of the participial 
termination may he dropped, and the mere root of the 
verb used with bapeo , as ta-teo bdpeo, a worker. 

(2) The participle, as in Kacbari, is also used to 
convey an hypothesis. Thus, tit laijai tffcho (here 
nffng, you, is understood), if (you)are going, go. It 
will be seen that the ne is dropped from the lai-jai. 

(3) It may be used as a participle absolute. For 
example, i-sang-i laijai, being very good. 

(4) The participle of the agent consists of the redupli¬ 
cated x’oot of the verb, ending in peo. This peo is the 
male termination corresponding to the Hindustani 
toald, and may be added to nouns, as bffnffpco, 
husband; hffompeo, shopman; bampanpeo, owner 
(male). In the participle of the agent, the form 
bdpeo may also he used, and in that case the root of 
the verb is not reduplicated, as luSdpeo, one who 
gets, not lu-lu-bdpeo. 

(G) —Passive Voice — 

The passive voice is formed by the past participle of the 
verb followed by the different tenses of the verb to 
be, e.g.— 

ffnffi nao-sbe la dft... “1 was seen,” also, “I am seen.” 
ffnffi nab-she lff-gff...“ I shall be seen. ” 

( H) -—Negative Verbs — 

The negative force is given to the verb by affixing md or 
vidk to the verbal stem, e.g., Iff gff will get; Iff gff mff 
(mak), will not get. The imperative only takes the 
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affix thn, thus, lu-sho, do not get, or more em¬ 
phatically slw-lu-sho. For the peculiar negative used 
in the potential mood, see page 15 ante. There is 
also a negative form peculiar to the substantive verb, 
namely, gale , is not; gada, gadala, was not; gam el 
is not, are not? 

(J) —Causative Verbs — 

These, as in Kachari, are formed by appending the verb 
to give ( pera ), in its proper moods and tenses, to the 
infinitive of the principal verb. Thus, the following 
are the principal tenses of the indicative mood of the 
verb to shew, to cause to see. 

Present or Past. Future. Imperative. Infinitive, 
n&orft peda. n&qr& pegfi. naora pejo. nao-rapera. 

Frequently, the root of the main verb only is retained; 
the infinitive termination rd being dispensed with, 
e,g., nao pejo. 

(K) —-Compound Verbs — 

(1) It has already been pointed out that adjectives can 
take tense-terminations directly affixed to their dsvn 
roots. When used in this form, they are regularly 
conjugated. 

(2) The adjective thus used may be compounded with 
'the superlative particle sdng (seepage 8), e.g., didfi 

5=»is big; di-sftng duhl-is huge, gigantic, very big; 
xd|—is good; 1 (sang) idfl ~ is extra good, very good, 

(3) Verbs may be, and frequently are, compounded 
with one another. 

(4) The sense of repetition is conveyed, not, as in 
Kachari, by compounding the verb, but by the 
insertion of dai between the root and the tense 'ter¬ 
mination, e.g., p&t-dai-jo — come again ; ta-dai~jo = 
go again, this particle, dai, has no meaning apart 
from verbs. 

(5) The word td inserted between the root and tense , 
termination conveys a sense of completeness, e.g. '. • 
pag da, ran; pllg-tft d&, ran away. 
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(6) The verb is intensified in another way by the 
insertion of kdm between the root and tense-termi ¬ 
nation. This lam conveys the sense of the action 
being completed or finished, thus, ta tvo k&m-dCi 
m§, is the work completed? too kilmda, the work is 
completed. 

(7) As in Kachari, the latter part of the noun is occa¬ 
sionally repeated in the verb expressing the kindred 
action, thus biji enjigu, (the tree) seed will seed. 
This form is very rare. 

(8) In negative verbs, the force is greatly intensified by 
prefixing as well as affixing mcl or mdk to the 
verb, thus, md-teo-Ml in addition to the meaning 
assigned to t'eo rnti, he., “-not done,” conveys besides 
the idea that nothing -whatsoever has been done. 

(9) Necessity is expressed by the word renari; 
thus, you must go = nfing tarit rdnare, 

—It will be seen that renari is preceded by the 
infinitive mood, 

V.-ADVEKBS. 

1.—Adverbs of Manner. 

The following are the adverbs of manner in common 


use: 


Griihinglfi 

Endaigftm 

Bfilfinfi 

Gijinit 

K6i-k6i 

Ai gfim 

6-e-gum 

fbi 

Shiabi 
I-sfing-i 
Shiagum 
Ai, oi 
Eq 


quickly, 
how ? 
many, 
few. 
slowly, 
in this way. 
in that way. 
better, 
worse. 

well, very well. 

badly, 

so, 

yes. 

no. 


Ai and oi are demonstrative pronouns used like the 
colloquial English that -for so; as in the sentence—It was so 
dark (that dark) that I? could nofe.see. _ ■ 

Advexhs ean take tbrwie-terminations directly attached to 
their own root, the verbal stem being omitted; e.g., aigfim, in 
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■this way; aigArndh, it ig; in this way** endaigftm,'how ? 
endaigftmd&, how is it ? 

2. -—Adverbs of-T«mK 

to-day .namaL 

to-morrpw ......... onjomai; •' 

yesterday ehjimai. 

the day after end&tnai. 

now ........ Achftn&j, 

always .nainsh&ng. ' 

Never Is expressed by a double negative, as, md th' 
teo md, he never works. 

sometimes.eri.d4-enda.dh, madeoga.' 

whenever...gMMan tvhgga (what time), 

before ....endhgd, 

afterwards .naga, naruu, i. 

then.....jipftn, jipftn tihgga. 

soon ..ghlun. 

late .biting thda (the time is long). 

when........endaidau (interrogative and rela¬ 

tive). 

in the morning.tingjoshltn. 

Softie of these adverbs admit of being declined as’nouns. / 

3. —Adverbs of Place. . 


here ... 

..41i4 , above ......enghng 

■ there.... 


.bhgang 

where . 

,. .cndaigA elsewhere .. 

.ghdaba blimga 

foisingti . 


. deoda (is far) 

behind , 

VI.-PREPOSrflQNS. 



The ' words corresponding to the English prepositions 
follow tho noun as they do in Kachan, and do not precede it. 
They are— 

among ...bisinga behind ......'..uir4> ‘ _ • • 

around ...enjetun, or lung between.........nanggili - 

lung shu below ..;enkangbe 
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The preposition on is denoted by the locative case, as 
gadiga, on the ground. 

Until, maktft, as wangmAkta, until he comes. It is really 
a participial form,«he not having come. 

With (in the sense of company), kangme, bak&ngme. 
Without, galaijai (being nothing). 

For, shi; as, for what? endai shi? 

gumda 


from .... 


up to.*.. 

to. 


like .. 

in ,,. 


on account of..,,* 

wit.1.1 


b&r&ga.,... 

by . 


kem . 


after. 



Against is denoted by the locative case, as, jingbang ga 
gomdida, he leaned against the tree. 

VII.—CONJUNCTIONS 

Conjunctions are very rare in NAga; in fact, those of most 
frequent occurrence in other languages, as and and if, are un¬ 
known in this language. The conjunction is replaced by the 
participle as a general rule, e.g .— 

“I went and returned,” antVi tft-she wang-dai-da (lit., I, 
having gone, returned). 

“ If it is hot, do not go,” guliitalaijai t&-sho (lit., it being 
hot, do not go). 

but, neverthless....sArainde 

because ...jidegd 


therefore .jilaijai 

else, or else...m&glai 


if. 


.j&o 


Until, or so long as, is expressed by the verb with a 
negative, as, n&ng jai m&kta, so long as you live, or, 
until you die, literally, you not having died. 

The disjunctives neither and nor are not expressed: nftng 
wangmak. Amu wAnginAk, neither you nor I came. 

VIII.—INTERJECTION S. 

The more common of these are— 

hush!......nao-sho! 

alas! .....ha'i-ha! 

bravo! well done! ...i-i! 
hallo* ..ho*ai! 

0 2 




















FART III.—SYNTAX. 


It is impossible in a language so little known as Kachcha 
Naga to lay down a complete Syntax;'and though a few 
leading rules are given .below as a guide/tlie student will, 
in most cases, be able to form a more correct idea of the forma¬ 
tion of the language, and the variations the parts of speech 
undergo when brought into syntactical relation with one 
another, from the illustrative sentences attached. 


General Rules. 

' i ■. ■* ' v 1 

(a) The verb does not agree in person and number with 

its subject, but remains unchanged, the plural or 
singular significance being conveyed by the 
subject. 

(b) A noun and its pronouns may be the nominative to 

the sariie verb:'thus, though incorrect in English 
•A -to-day, “ the boy he is good,” it is allowable in 
Nfiga. This form, however, is rather rare. 

^c) The adjective follows the noun. 

{d) .When two .verbs cdme together, the former must he 
itrthe infinitive mood, e.g; y “lur& p&gjo,” “run 
to-get,” lit.*, to get, run. 

(e) The negation ill N4ga admits two negative, word? 
thus:—He had done nothing—ma ta*tfom4, lit., 
he has not. done nothing. 

J f) As a general rule ideas-in N&ga are conveyed in as 
few words as possible, but an ellipsis is not allow¬ 
able when the employment of it would occasion 
obscurity, or weaken the foree of the sentence. 

(g) The interrogative in Naga is shown, not by an in¬ 
flection of the vbice, but by affixing a word to 
the sentence. This word, mb, has no separate 
meaning of its own. 

It is of the utmost importance in ail sentences where the 
sense of interrogation is intended to be conveyed 
that this symbol should not be omitted. 
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Its.' omission, in spite of any inflection, would in NAga 
very often completely change the sense of a statement; 
or sentence, thus— 

“Jingb&ng lada,”. ..it is a tree. 

Here, whether the voice be inflected or not, the sense 
conveyed in NAga is that the object referred to is a 
tree and that the fact admits of no question . 
u Jingbang ladfi me”...is it a tree? or, a tree is it? 
would show the interrogation. 


SENTENCES ILLUSTRATING THE USE OF THE NOUN 
OR SUBSTANTIVE. 

1.—Nouns. 

(a).— Gender. 

(The men and women) have (mina'mi, mipiYi/ml) patdA 


come. 

(The girls and boys) are 
playing. 

(The buffalo [male]) is 
savage. 

These are (bulls and cows) 

(Men and women) are 
working. 

(The old man) has come 

(The old woman)- has come 

The married (men and 
• women) do not dance. 


(or vyangda) *. 

(hamVtni, holeo'mi) chft'nA 
entAdA'. 

(gAWshfii) balafkh-dA. 

(bashei', bub hi.) lale'. 

( mina'mi, miphi'm i) cl lfi'nA 
ta teoda'. 

(gi'jUpd) pfttdft'; 
(gi / ji ,/ } ) ai)patda / . 

(mina'nri, mipflFmi) ba'na"- 
poo lujaind limmak. 


(The children) 
ing. 

(A man) has come 
(The men) have come 
Where is the (mithan) ? ... 
(The mithans) are in the 
jungle. 

(The villager) is coming... 
(The villagers) have come 
Where is (the woman) ? ... 


(/>).— Number , 

are bath- (banA'mi) dfti piAda". 


(mirnv kat) patdA'. 

(min Ami) pAtda. 

(bui'sAng) enclai'ga mo'? 
(buisang'dfmg") hen'nAm''ga 
lAdA'. 

(go'lc/me) chu'na wangda/, 
(g6Wml) chu'na wangda'. 
(.mipui'ki) endai'ga nief''? 


* Note. —P&tdA and wangdA have the same significance, 
t It will he noticed that the substantive verb is omitted. 
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Where are (the women) ? 
I hear (a tiger) 

I heard (the tigers) 

Is (the dog) harking? 

(The dogs) are barking 



(mi'ptu'mi)endai'ga me' 7 ? 
(ha'rag'hhki) chii'na slieoda'. 
(ha , rag ,/ didungki) shdodd'*. 
(here) ehu nd tang'da 

mr? 

(hete'dungki) chfi'na tang; 
da'? 


(e) N — Case. 


Where does he live (in the 
village)? 

•Is he. coming (from his 
- house)? 

Gu,t\(with a knife) 

(Give me) a plantain - .... 
The deer (came from the 
jungle). Y 

' i gave them money' v 

.’the men, (of that village) 
are strong. - ' • 

Take wood (from the tire) 

I will shoot (a pigeon) 

Bring- (them) some water 
I come (from the plains) 

(His child) is dead 
(The man's Xhead was broken 

There are no fish (in the 


It is (his) cow 
It is (my) duty (work). . ... 
The owner (of the) horse 
has not come. 

Give (me) a little 


ji [gold (ga)] endai'gd bdm'~ 
da me? 

ji (gigene') chh'na patdft'- 
me" ? 

(kekane) bijof. ' 
hdTang ,, 6ji (d-hdng p£jp)j. ; 
rehd (hcunam-gend') pbtddi 


tnui jimihang rting-gdng 
peda. 

ui ramd-gu' (or gdld-gfi). 

mi , na"mi pranji-dd. 
(mi-gene) jing. tetdcho. 
anni (te'pdndki") kapgii. 
(jimi hang') dui tdpdcho. 
dmu (bening'-gerte") pat da. 
(jigii) band jaidd. 

(mi'ndgu") mipei pangdd 
(or pangdi-dd). 

(engeyokiga) hdkd gdle. 

(jigii) godomdd lacta. 

(agfi) ta da. 

liokon (gu) bam'pan"peo 
wang-mdk. 

(d-hdng) ( or, dnfli; lidng) 
gijind pejo'. 


* The acc. sign is sometimes omitted. 
x hciny -is substituted for dCu: either form mar be used. 


,V 
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Strike (a match) 

Boil tlie water 
Give (him) a gun 
Buy a spear (from the shop¬ 
keeper). 

There is nothing (in the 


(mi-repki) teojo. 
cl ui Kimgaijo. 

(jiliang) begin!i p6jo. 
(haom'peogene) hengfto Mjo. 


house). 

mak. 

- 

Adjectives. 

A (good) jbiim 

1ft (idft). 

A (deep) river 

engeoki ( jftkcla,). 

A (bad) man 

... mind (shift da) 

A (high) hill 

... rebi (hftdft). 

A (long) shot 

... kaprft (tedft)*. 

Is he (strong)? 

... ji (jidft)mft? 

The liquor (is good) 

... iao [sftg( rftg) idft] f. 

Bring a (long) cane 

rehet (tedft) tepftcho. 


Adjectives (comparison of) 


Men are (taller than) women 
Boys are (stronger than 
girls). 

He is the bigger (of the two) 
This house is larger (than 
that) 

The elephant is (stronger 
than the rhinoceros) 

This is sweeter than that... 
These lulls are higher than 
those 

This is the ( best of all) 

Give me (the largest) 

Whid) is the biggest ? 

This is (the largest house) 


(miphimi-ha) minhrni hhdd. 
(heleomiTiA.) nihangmi j ida. 

(hang gana-ha) ji didA. 
ai-gi (fd gi-ha) didA,. 

(gonda-ha) hapiia jida. 

(hi bbsho-ha) ai girmdft. 

(hi rehi-hh) ai hiidA. 

enteonh-de ai ida. 
anitild (balana-de di) pejoj, 
balana-dc endai dida? 
ai gi (balana-de dida) 


* lit., it is far to shoot, 
t lit, is good to drink. 

t bdlunddv, of all, among all: di, short of dida, big, large. 
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Adjective numeral 

Bring (forty coolies) ... (minami rftdai) tepacho. 

Onlv (three men) have come [mina (mi optional) gujumj 

pAtdA. * 

I shot (two deer) ••• anfu (relie garni) kapda. 

Bay (six fowls) ... (enrfu sfiruk) lfrjo. 

Pronouns. 

Personal. 

(I) shall go ... (anhi) tag ft 

(We) are coining ... (hnfiimi) pAtdA. (elrtina). 

(He) is alone ’ ... (ji) mikAn lAdA. 

Where are (you) going? ... (nang) endaigA tAgu? 

Where are (they)? * ... (jimt) endaigA,? 

Will (you) cnne? ... (nA.ng) patgu me? 

Have you seen (my) dog? ... (Ag'fi) hetd nAodA m£? 

Give (me) the gun " ... Anftiki* hegimi pAjo. 

Show me (his) house ... (ji) bagi anuiki naopejo.-f 

(We) can see ... (fuiuimi) naoduidn (ordale). 

Other Pronouns. 

The men (who) ran away min&mi (ch&61o) p&gd&chh,n& 
have come. plit-dai-dft. 

Where is the man (whom) nftng mina (chftoloki or 

you saw? chftolohang) naoda chvtnfi 

endaiga rne?.J 

The coolies (who) came min&tm (chftolo) p&tda 
returned. tAdaidft. 

(Who) has come? .. (ehftfilo) w&ngdft? 

(Whose) cow? . (chad-gh) godotn. 

(From whom) did he buy (chad-gene) shibi hldale ? 
rice ? 

(What) is in the house ?. gig& (pr gi-gdne) (endai) la? 

(What) is the matter? .. (endai) teoda ? 

* &x\{n~}icin(f equally correct; nhang may also be used, 
t The pronoun ji has not taken the sign of the possessive case. 
Either ji or jigu is correct. Again, gi, house, is preceded by ba. This 
M has no meaning, but is inserted for the sake of euphony. 

$ Chmloki or ch&olokth&ng very often appears chddlo simply, le\' r 
who you ,s;uv ; instead of icJiom you saw. 
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will get 

(How many) men ■ are 
there ? 

(Many) men have gone ... 


There is (nobody) in the 
village. 

(How many) have gone?... 

(How many) tigers did 
you see? 

Verbs. 

Active. 

The men (have cut) the minami 
paddy. 

Men and women (live) in 
the village. 


(ai) jingbangjeo didst* 
(hftng-k&t hftngkat) sifci- 
siki Idgu.f 

min A. (mi) endaighm lada 
(or chuna lAdh). 
minami (bfilana) patda (or 
chdnft pAtdft). 
gologa Mngk&t barmnAk.J 


endaigfun tad a,? 


nAng harAgdi, or harag 
diki (endaigum) naoda ? 


• A A 

jeo 


He (goes) to-morrow. 


gAtda).§ 
minami mipuimi gologa 
(barndA) or (chftnlt 
Mmda). 

ji enjomai (tftgh) (lit., 
will go). 

nang (teo rae)?j| 
n&ng gigA (iaidA rne).^[ 
nang rehigA (ehfimi la- 


Are you (eating) ? ... 

Do you sleep in the house ? 

I)o you (live) in the hills? 

da me) ? 

I (had gone) away. anfii (tadale). 

Are they (cutting) grass ? jimi relied gar, me ?) 

He went to the plains yes- ji enjirnai beningdatada. 
terday. 

They have all (come) to jimi dnteomi gologa 
the village. wangdAle. 

Will you (cut) the jIninas? nang lfiga (gatgfi me) ? 


* at may be used in the plural form, ai-kediL In this sentence, 
the trees, ji.npbangjio, show that ai is used with a plural sense, 
t The distributive sense is conveyed by repeating the numeral. 

J Nobody is expressed by the word for one person, hangkat, and 
the negative form of the verb bamrd, to live, stay. 

§ tiettrd takes the place of bird , to cut, when referring to rice or any 
crops. It is used in no other sense. 

|| These arc instances of the use of the bare root of the verb. 

If The sense is made more complete by putting c/iuiui before the 
verb —ehiind imdCi mi. 
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I (will bring) the men in 
the evening. 

Next moon (month) I will 
send them 

When are you to (give) the 
men? 


finfn hegiga minami* * * § 
(tep%h). 

antii keokatga jitni (pe- 
tagfl).f 

n&ng endaiclau minami 
(peril shi?) 


1A~A 

n-U. 


until tfdaijai iclale. 


They (will) all come.' jimi enteon& (patgu). 

(Go) to the village now... chtina gologa (tacho). 

I (will go) there at once... amli chunk Cilia (tagu). 

(If you go) you will be (nang talaijai) rtlng gang 
paid (get money) 

(Had I goSe) ii would 
have been well (good). 

You (could) work.... nang tii teo-duidCl. 

He goes (to search for) the ji relit; (peora) tada (or 
deer. chuna tada.). 

(Having) arrived I shall (changshe) bamgu Mmit 
stop.^ understood). 

It will be noticed that case-terminations in nouns are very 
often omitted. The singular form with the plural significance 
is also not uncommon. 


Deer (are found) in the 
jungles. 

They (are caught) in 
traps. 

It (had been) shot with 


Passive Voice. 

hennamga rehe (juislieladfi)- 
jimi tepiung (tokshe lacla). 


You (may be hurt). . 
(Having been caught) 1 
was punished. 

On account of the child 
I (was not sent). 


jx hegimi gene (kapshe) 
jaidale.J 
h&zam (duile).§ 
fund (nimshe lada) siiza la da 
(or here6-da).|| 
lifinCitne ladege an hi, or apui- 
ki, (einpatkai mak).<|} 


* Or the in singular mind could he used. 

t Next month is translated by keokatgfi,, lit., in one month. 

\ Kapshe jaidale = had died shot. 

§ You may be hurt is translated by Yon (understood) Juhdinduile, 
may get a wound. 

li Sdza is a corruption of a borrowed word; the latter term, hcreo-dft, lit., 
got trouble, is more correct. 

f Emf.idt.kcu mak: —the dd is replaced by kai, apparently only for the 
sake of euphony. With the negative, the participial she falls out. 









Negative Verbs. 

He (does not come) from ji gologenc (pat ma). 

the village 

I (will not go) ... anCii (ta,ma or ta mak). 

Are you (not going) out ? n4ng jijesho-ga, (t;i mak 

me) ? 

They (will not arrive) ... jirni (changmale). 

I (could not get) the coolies an hi minium, or minamikL 

(juilAgda). 

It will (not rain). ... tingrui (rfti m&k). 

Is it (not raining)? ... chiina rhi (rhi m&k me)? 

I.cannot go this morning .. aitingjoshfln (takailagtAd. 

<3ah you (not go) now ? .. ' . nang chuntV (tftkaile'me) ? 

I (had not) a gun to shoot •. ftnhi -MprA, hegirni (guda,) 

with • . - . > • (or gadAla mak). 

- Had they (not) guns ? ... jimi hegirni (ghdh-m4).? 

Why did they not come ... jim}. endaishi (patina me) ? 

It will he seen that the tense-terminations are omit¬ 
ted when the verb is used in its negative form,'thus, “does not 
come” appears as patmd “ not come,” the tense-termination, 
dd. being dropped. These omissions very often obscure the 
sense of a’ sentence, though, as a rule, the past or present 
sense can be gathered from the context. . . 


\ Other Verbs.—(See pages 18-19). 

He (has done nothing ji (ina-teo-mA). . . 

. 'whatsoever) . . 

It (is of .the very best) ... ji (i-slmg-kM). 

He (is very very ill) (very ji (enrA-sAng-enrudale. 

seriously ill) 

. . You.(are exceedingly bad). nang (shua-sang-shiadAvle). 
• It is exceedingly good ... ji (i-sang-ida or idale); 

There (is nothing at all) hmgr A. (ina-da-ma). 

to fear 

(No anxiety whatsoever) (toft nAng-ma). 

There is great (exceed- (nAng-saug-nangdale), 

ing great) anxiety . 
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[huge (very large)] 


This tree (is exceedingly 
tall) 

Is the tree (so very very 
tall) ? 

It is (quite close) 

It (is exceedingly far) ... 

(Will) you (come back 
again) ? 

I (shall go again) 

(Have) they (gone back) 
to the village ? 

( You) (run back again) .. 

[Fire again (shoot again) ] 

(Will) you (fire again.)? 

(Is) the work [entirely 
(quite) complete]? 

It is (necessary) for them 
(to go) 


ji (tli-sang dida, or 
did ale)* 

ai jingbang ( h u • sling 
huda). 

jingbang (1m-sling huda 
me) ? 

ji (nh-shng nadA). 
ji (deo-sling deodfi) 

. nlmg (pat-dai-gh me) ? 

anui (ta-dai-gu). 
jimi gologa (ta-dai-da me) ? 

nang (pagdai-jo). 
(Mp-dai-jo).f 
nang (kapdaigil me) ? 
takam-da me ? or ta teo- 
kam-da, me? 

jimi (tara renare or 
renadare). 


Adverbs. 


You must come quickly ... 

( How ) shall I go ? 

How will they come? 
There are only a (few) ... 
You walk (slowly) 

Do the work in this way... 
We will go to-day 
He goes to-morrow 
We will go in the morning. 
It is below the hill 
The village is above the 
river 


nang (giilungla) wangrh 
re n ale. 

anui (endaigfun) tagu ? 
jimi (endaigum) patgft? 
(gijina) la or Kile, 
n&ng (koe-kof) t&da. 
aigurn ta teojo. 
anuimi namai tagu. 
ji enjomai tagu. 
amiimi tingjosbun tligu. 
rehi kanga iacla. 
golf) engeoki baroga. 


Prepositions, Conjunctions, Interjections. 

aufii gologene patda. 

gologa taebo. 


I have come from the 
village. 


Go to the village 

* dicld or diddle are both correct, 
t you ( nang ) understood. 
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1 went up to the deer ... 

rehe bepegft tftdft. 

It is like a, tiger 

ji harftgdi gftra-dft. 

On account of the rain, 

tingrui dege ftnfti patina. 

1 did not come. 


Because you did not come 

nftng wftng rnft dege nftng 

you are punished. 

bftnglft-dft. 

He therefore left the 

jidegd goldgene tftdft. 

' village. 


Alas! he is dead 

Haihft! ji jaidft. 

Hallo! come here 

Ho-ai! ftlift wftngjo. 

Hush! he will hear what 

nao-sho! j'i sftm shftogft. 

you say. 


Well done! bravo! 

i-i ! 

General Conversation with a Villager. 

Where is your village? ... 

nftng-gu gold endaigft 


me? 

How many houses are there ? 

gi endaigftm Iftlo? 

There are forty 

rftdai lft (or lftdft). 

Of these how many pay 

endaigftm Iftlo rftng gang 

revenue? 

peril me? 

Thirty-five 

shim red. 

What (how much) do you 

gftlftg kfttgft endaigftm 

pay per household? 

pftlo me ? 

Two rupees each household... 

galftg kftt rftng'gftng 


' ganft. 

Is the land about you good ? 

nftng engeokungft gedd 


Ida rnft? 


Not very good: not very 
! bad 

Last year we got plenty 
.Are tnere many tigers ? • •• 

Yes, we fear them greatly ..; 
Do they carry off (seize) men? 
Yes, six men have been taken 
* this year. 

Have you no guns in the 
village? 

Yes, but we cannot shoot 
the tiger. He is very 


cunning. 


i gftsftng mil, shift 
gftsftng raft, 
enjikum baiftnft Iftda. 
hftrftgdi bftlftnft lft me ? 
lft,' hing sftng hingdftle 
minftmiki enge da me? 
minft, sftruk ftnai kflin 
engedft. 

goldgft hegimi gft me? 

1ft, sftrainde hftrftgdiki 
kaplagle: j? enchingdft 
(or enching-sftng-en- 
chingd!). 


misTf) 
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four village must supply 
five maunds of rice. 


ruing gold shibi mingeo 
pern lfunui (or pera 
r&nare). 

endaiga shibi tetagfi ? 


Where shall we take the 
rice ? 

Take it to Gunjong 

Give the coolies to-morrow 
morning. 

How many coolies are requir¬ 
ed? 

There is a puja in the village, gologa harateo 1416. 


Gfmjungga tetacho. 
tingjoshfm minimi pelo. 

min4 endaigfim lalo me ? 


How long will it last ? 

Five days 

What is your case? 

My rice has been stolen. 

When? 

Yesterday evening, I have 
caught the thief. 

Your case will be taken up 
to-morrow. 

Bring all your people 

Are the jlnims burned? ... 

No, there is still a (one) 
month left. 

Is your cotton good? 

Yes, exceedingly good ... 

What is the price per 
maund ? 

Four or five rupees 

Is there any shikar here? 

Yes, deer, tiger, and pig. 

Come out with me to-morrow 
to shoot deer. 

Are there any fish in this 
fiyer ? 

Now there are a few 

In the rains there are many 

Can you catch them with a 
rod ? 


lang endaijo teogft me ? 
lang mingeo. 

sam endai me (or endai 
sarnlo.) 

agii shibi hagada. 
daidaulo me ? 

enjimai hegiga, hagagapeo 
nirndft. 

enjomai nang-gu sam she- 
'ogfi. 

entfioni bikang tfipicho. 
high mi gaida me ? 
chuna keokit lage re*. 

nanggu galang icla me? 
i, sang-id&le. 

maond (H.) kht permi en- 
daigfim me ? 
kang madai, mingao. 
alia heteo la me ? 
rehe, hiragdi, gabak lada. 
enjomai a-kangme teteo 
kapri wangjo. 
engSokigft Iraki 14 me? 

chuna gijina lale. 
gobokdaug’4 b4l4n4 la. 
kikwe ju jaijie lugil me? 


* Ldge (is required) is Assamese: re is an Assamese emphatic particle. 
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Will it rain to-day? 

No, not this month 
Send for your headman 
There are two headmen 
Send for both 
Sir, one is ill 
Bring up the other 
He is in the jhum, but will 
return in the evening 
Tell me when he comes 
Have you a wife ? 

Yes, I married last year ... 
Where are your children? ... 
They are in the house 
Do they work? 

Yes, a little (do a little) ... 
Do you eat opium ? 

No, it is not our custom ... 
Are they Kachans or N&gas ? 
No, they are Kukis ... 

From what village ? 

1 do not know ... 

Come again in the evening... 
Bring the headman with you 
Is there any sickness in the 
village? 

Three men have died this 
year. 

One died from cholera 

Were they young men? 

Yes, they were unmarried ... 
Did they die in the plains 
or in the hill's ? 

They died in the village ... 
Sahib, when do you leave?... 
Early to-morrow, and return 
the next day. 

I have brought you some 
plantains. 

I can show you some shikar 
There are deer and bear 
We will go to the place later 
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jaikgenc igule. 
namai tingrfii ruigh me ? 
ga, alia keoga gale. 
rnAtaimi gido. 
mataimi gana lada. 
bAng-gana ghlo. 

Sahib, Jiang kat enrA-da. 
gAdabA tepAcbo. 
luga lada, hegiga pAt-dai-gu. 

patjainfi rAngjo. 
bAnAo luda me? 

A-6, enjikAm Anui kudu. 
bAna endaiga me? 
giga lAle. 
ta teoda me ? 
gijicA teoda. 
gAni teo me ? 
ga, bad ifi mak. 
hArAmi fimpfiomi. la me ? 
gA, langtami lAdA. 
chad rAme? 
anui jiraAk. 
hegiga pAtdaijo. 
mAtaimi bAkang tepAcho. 
g616ga enradA me? 

anaikilm minA ghjfim jaidA. 

hAng-kAt hArashia-gene 
jaidA. 

rAhAngmi ladA rue? 
e-6, bAnAo kAmArfi. 
tajfining, enjcbAk jaidA mfi ? 

gologa jaidA. 

SAbib, endaidau taralA? 
enjomai tingjoshAn, nAna 
patdaigA. 
hArangoji tapAtda. 

anui hfitfio naoluia-dui. 
rehfi hogfim lAdA (or lAle). 
Anftimi nAnaiga ulia tagil. 




WMSTQy 



What work is your village 
doing this year ? 

We are working on the road 

On which road 

On the old road 

You must work for two 
months. 

What is your rnauzadar’s 
name ? 

Have you seen the Sahibs?... 

Cut the thatching-grass and 
posts now. 

Bring some fowls and eggs... 

There are none in my house . 

Men are wanted to make 
soldiers; 

How many gods are there? 

There are three or four, and 
many evil spirits. 

On sickness, do you sacrifice 
to the good or the bad 
spirits? 

In sickness, to the bad 

We offer to the good gods 
on the planting of our 
paddy, and such occasions 

When a naan dies, w hat is 
done with the body ? 

It is always buried in the 
ground. 

Where do you bury it ? 

If he dies inside the village, 
in front of his house. 

Should he die ; outside, the 
body is buried in the 
jungle. 
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nanggu lime (or Bang rarne) 
enciai ta teoda auaikfim ? 
fimpuiga ta teodale. 
endai fmipiii me? 
ftmpni baregci. 
keo gana ta teora renaro. 

raataigu enji chaolo me ? 

Sahib (or Sahibmi) naodft 

A. a 

me r 

chftnft ensum engaibijo. 

enrfti enruibum tftpftcho. 
ftgu gigft gale (or ft-gigft 
gale). 

sipaimi perft minft nftngdft. 

hftrft endaigum jftlo ? 
guj um mftdai Me, hftrft shift 
Miami, 14. 

enrft-laijai hftrft teo me, Kara 
shift teo me ? 

enrft-laijai hftrftshift-gft teole, 
hole nftra* hftrft teodftlej Ja¬ 
pan, tinggftf (or batingft) 
teodftle. 

minft jailaijai gajai bajej en- 
daigftrn teolo? 

nainshftng nainshftng gedegft 
baidft (or baidale). 
endaigft bailo me ? 
gblogft jailaijai, gijftshof bai- 
dftle. ' 

hennftmkangga jailaijai hen- 
nftmgft baidale. 


* The name^liSJe nftra” if?'used in reference to a particular “p n j a> 
kept just before the “dhan” is planted. 

i dead Mdy or corpse: the deceased. 

% aWm the place cleared immediately in front of a house, the 
Kachan l&tit'. 



Why not in the village?... 

It is our custom; it can’t 
change. 

How many wives can a 
man have ? 

He may have two, but two 
are rare. 

Can he leave his wife? .... 

Yes, if he so wish it 

Under what conditions 
(how) ? 

He pays nothing, but he 
cannot recover the mar¬ 
riage-price (hemipe). 

Can the wife leave the 
husband ? 

Yes, in which case she 
does not keep the entire 
marriage-price. 

"Who inherits the property ? 

The sons of a man only.... 

Do the daughters receive 
nothing? 

They only get the orna¬ 
ments of the mother. 

The elder son, if there are 
several, gets the pro¬ 
perty. 


endai teoshc golpgft bai- 
ship* * * § 

agu (or amumi) bash6-d&; 
changing (or cbangmak ), 

b&ii&o endaighm lalo minfi- 
kat lfidaida mb? 

hang ganfi lfidui; f hang- 
k&t, Mngganft IMui. 
banao (ga) tbdui mb? 
e-6, hashui-laijai tbdui J 
endaigum basbgbne ? 

Kang gang peml (or mil 
perna), hbmipe lilra 
bashi mak da. 

banao biinapeoki ( o r peo-ju) 
to duidale me ? 

e-6, to-jai lai (or to-jai-ne) 
gisang hemi lit ma. 

chito oe goroa liira-lo? § 
empeomi runA. 
empuimi loadalii ma mb ? 

apuigu (or bapuigu) bapfia 
Iftgfl-dAle. 

gijing-pbo|| balanA lai- 
jai^ff goroa high. 


* shi attached apparently for the sake of euphony, 

t The portion in parentheses, lit., “ one man or two men get two.” 

X Lit,, “ If he has the heart (shut); the ba is euphonic,. see note f 
to page 26. 

§ See page 16. The n$ after chqtd is probably is an interrogative 
particle borrowed from the Assamese. 

fl gijing p$o — elder son. ■, 

If The full form would be l&laiiai. Either form can be used. 

D 





thus 



The younger sons get a 
little. 

What property have Nil- 
gas? 

They have mithan, pigs, 
goats, and fowls. 

How many mithan does a 
man keep ? 

Five, six, and sometimes 
ten or more. 

A re they often killed for 
pujas ? 

No, very seldom 

On a man’s death one or 
two are killed. 

What animals are used 
for pujas? 

Pigs, cows, goats, and 
many fowls. 

Formerly did your village 
dwell in the plains? 

No, we have always been 
in the hills. 

Are you afraid of the 
plains? 

Yes, down there (there) 
we always get ill. 

Cholera or small-pox?... 

Do you ever work on tea- 
gardens? 

No, not even in the cold 
weather when we go down 

Cair you speak the plains 
language ? 

‘ ■ ittle 

j. can speak lvachari 
fluently. 


, <SL 

bajai gaiAo-Mpeo gijitiA 
lugu. 

Ampeo-gA (or hang) endui- 
ga goroa la me? 
buishAng, gabak, game, 
enrfii 14.* * * § 

hangkat buishang endai- 
gftmlAlo gailo me ? 
m ingeo, sftnik, madeoga 
gareo la-14. 

kar&tAogA Angi-dA me? (or 
bida me)- 

ga, nia-tAo-ma (lit : no : 

nothing, done to them), 
mina jai-jaigA (or jai-laijai) 
kAt ga|| bigu. 
endai-endai hara tAoru 
lo.f 

gabAk, godom, game; eu- 
rfii-o-dAJ Mlana teodale. 
enda nanggu (or nagu) gold 
beningga bttmda me ? 
ga. nainsbang nainshang 
enjebak bamdale. 
beninggA hing me? 

4 - 0 , ftli& nainsbang nain¬ 
shang enfa dAle. 
harashiu, ernp4 mA? 
bAgishA-ga endaga ta teo- 
dAlA? 

g4 (or to4) § hagArA illiA 
ta jaine tA-teo ra& re.^f 
bening kwa rAngxlui me? 

gijina. 

haram kwa bAlana rang- 
duilA. . 


* For the sake of euphony, each word should bo followed by de: 
— biiishang(dc), guhakde, &c., &c. This de appears to be Assumes*, 

f Lit., What—what, is (there) to do puja (with)? 

% Thi - o and this de are both Assamese particles of emphasis. 

§ For gd, no, not, md is somotimes substituted. 

If The re is an emphatic particle. 
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Which is the harder? ... 
The plains language 
Is the Naga language hard ? 
No, it is not 

Y ou will be able to learn 
(it) in three months. 
Will you teach me? 

Yes, for three months ... 
Good, come from to-mor¬ 
row to my house. 


cMo jilh (orjida) ? 
bening kwk juki,. 
em kwa jida me ? 
m&, ji mA. 

nang keo ghjumga jigft. 

nAng aju gedAgft me ? 
e-6, keogujum-gene. 
id A, enjoruai-genft agu gigti 
w&ngjo. 


EXERCISES. 

I.—My complaint is against the headman of my village. 
Three days ago he got an order to supply ten men to work 
on the roads. This year I have done ten days’ work, and other 
men should be taken. I told the headman this, hut he did 
not listen to me. I wish for a paper excusing me from work. 

* Agft samsarA m&taine sA pM da. LAng gftjAm da, urapui 
tdorft hftkum lAdAle minA. hang ghreo pera. Dukiim an A! 
lAng gAr&o ta teoda; gAclAba nAng tOtftra rendalA. Anui tnatai 
ji sAmje rAngdA, jl sbSdmA. Chuna anui maf lura laishi keda. 

II—1 have come up to say that our villagers are now 
cutting, their paddy. They ask for eight days’ leave before 
giving coolies for Government work. 

Anui chuna ai sAmje rangra patdA: chunk a mine 14 gat- 
dcge. LAng dasAt chftti p41o, chftti chang-laijainA t&bgfi. 

Ill.--The men in our village are having a great dispute. 
Some years ago there were only ten households and the waste 
land was sufficient. Now we have twenty households and there 
is no waste. The village next to ours is small, and they 
have much waste land, but will not let us jtnim on it. We 
ask that some of their land may be made over to us, and 
the quarrel settled. The quarrel has now been going on for 
four or live years. 

Anui rame-nung hege-sang-hege da. EndAga gAlAg 
gArAo bAmda, haram ke-sang-ke dale; chuna gAlAg' engaida, 
haram gad4. NAmdagaf gold gajei brami,J haram kedA } 

* Lit: I have to state (give) a grievance (««) against (with) the 
headman, &c, 

t Neighbouring village. 

| Idiomatic, meaning “the lesser one. ” 

D 2 
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>3^meh4ng4 bir& pemdogo.* Anfti dumb empau-ddgef gas& 
pedb, pblaijai sam ch&kftdA.J Hege kiim mbdai minmin diV 


madai mingao da. 


IV.—This man married my daughter, and by our custom 
should have paid me the sum we had agreed to, Rs. 40. On 
the marriage, he gave me two goats and a pig; and he said 
that in two or. three days lie would pay Rs. 25. Every month 
he says he will pay; but he does not do so. I ask that the 
man be called in and made to pay. It is now live months 
since the marriage took place, and I can get no money. 

Ai minA Agu bana-jd banao kiidA; anui bAshe-gend rAng 


mmgao peril. Keo-katgA. ji rangdA pegadaigu; chftnA pdriaak 
(orpetnArd ); tim'dgdnd rAngda chftrnA gftparA ji (i) hukum pdgft. 
Chuna iiiopo-bh keo mingaoda, r&ng g&ng jui lAgdaind. 

V.—X have brought in four tiger skins. All are big 
tigers. I petition that a reward may be given to me for each 
one. In the village we have two leopard skins, which I will 
afterwards bring in. All the animals were caught in traps. 
One, the Mg one, had for three years carried off goats, pigs, 
even mit,haft, from the village. He was very cunning, we 
could not catch him. I wish, after getting the money, to 
return quick to the village. 

An hi haragdi begdi madai tepAdA: enteonA gadi-ba da: 
Anui nopda kfit kat she permi pegft: anui gdldgA haragdi go de or 
di biriah ganAlA (bege); nanai tepagft (or i tdpAgft). Entdoha 
tepiung-geni 1 tdodigo: kat gadi-ba la, kum gftj Am-gdnd jl-tfungh 
(gdldgA) Mm bam shej| gabble-dung, gAme-dung^ gftbftbdmig 
engi-dAle: enching-sang-enching (laid (yr deg^), 1/ftMA-ko'; 
Anfri AsuiA, rang gang IftrApshd-tArA hddA,*ff\', 

-....— L, -... -■—--- 1 -1— —I--L...—_ 

P&nedgo, idiomatic, ‘‘wilLnptl^t ” \ y 

t “ After copvers|ng.' ,> ' * *. V ^ \\ / 

X Chafoid&i conveys the • %ence oK finisfied, •seltled, M thu|, \ 
difdcudiV’ the quarrel ended or fnirilshcd. v .' >. 

§ tciopo-c/M, since the iparrin^Weast.. v \ 

. | bam lam lit v regain ; xx^iuin; 4% word is repeated to'give 

fpreo, . •. . . 4 ' / ' \ , • ‘ \ * • ; \ 1 

If NedS,” points to a desire or inc>]b.iuri.on,.'ihus, u tar4 nedli,”SviJli . 
to return, to go, <fcc. s p . 



Minis 
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SONGS, f 

I. 

Tlegwang peo ki (gi): s'hegwang ile, fit-ain. 

Maiju buise h&nglem lairuile; 

Megwangpeo ki bAnien dalclai rengbong - 
K6Mng kimtan lairuile. 

Translation of above. 

See the house of the Raja; the Raja is good. 

The girls and youths come to dance; 

See the fine toucan beaks in his house; 

See (and he as finely dressed as) the tail and beak of the 
toucan sitting with him. 

H. 

# Shflsha batA rejitle, bepi rit-'iang sfijelS; 

!:I«gwang-| >eo Id gediloang rengbong besA 
ernbiu scjele. 

Translation. 

Girls (young women) move your feet witli ehpr'gy; 

In the house of the great Raja, none but a good' Sauce is 
allowed. 


* “Shusha, also “sfipjo,” stand up. 

t Literal f ransla.tiofi, taking the words as they come in Naga:— 

1 . 

^he Raja house his: he (that Raja) good is, all together (boys and 
girls) ornaments (bracelets, armlets) putting on dance the best (as well 
as possible) the Raja his house in, in front of, like the beautiful hornbills 
(dressed as well as them), there stand (“dance” understood;. 

II. 

bland up, together (all at once), properly move feet: feet properly 
dance (move from side to side). 

In !lie Baja bouse (Baja his liouse) like the toucans (the sound of 
tue wings when flying) let your dance (the dance) be good (or must ho 
no good) not good is not allowed. 
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H6gwhngj6 hings&ng b&darejh hingmft. 

Hegwangju i?nj§ Mkgaimihai jo-jb, hingj-ft, kelum- sellUe. 

Translation. 

We fear the Raja: the headman we do not fear so much. 

A hundred and more persons are continually paying him 
homage, 

I?. 

Enki mapui jian tfibm kejui. 

King-king ensim rimnfi sejele; 

Hegw&ngbaf peo p&t naoio releo kinra, 

Aik urn gnaomar^ln.J 

Translation- 

The cloths of Manipuris are of very mijuy kinds. 

The young women work the'same kinds: - 
Father of Rftjas come and see quickly: 

You have never before seen anything like them. 


t Btytcdngptio is often pronounced an styw'mg pfio. 
f Gnamndrele, also inwindreM. 

* LHiriil baufiatfous 



. Raja-(all) fer.-(•.flic! :, t Mamris: Ministers) not fear (we do not 
(fear) inuch (manv ) Raja (tp tbej'one-drandred more (and more) throw 
salaam (pay respect) continually.’ 

■ v ;; V- ■' IV. 

Manipuris cloths (may also bo read as ornaments-: bracelets) rattle 
(rustle), in many trays, (make rustling-noise of niany kinds). 

Raja (i lie- father - of) coine see, like these girls (you) have seen 
nothing like. 

Noie.— r These songs are so idiomatic and words are used with such • 
variations in the significance usually accorded to them that it is very 
difficult to give a literal translation. 



VOCABULARY. 

In the Vocabulary most of the words in every-day use will 
be found, and also the greater number of those used in 
the foregoing sentences and reading lessons. 



A. 

Basket 

Barak. 



Bat 

Helem. 

A or an 

Kat. 

Bathe (to) 

Duiipidra. 

Abode 

Haki. 

Bdzdr 

Jaiki. 

Absent 

Gale (is not). 

Be (to) 

Lara. 

Abuse (to) 

Sam-shid ran- 

Bead 

Heteo. 


gii. 

Beam 

Hard. 

Acid 

Hid. 

Bear 

Hogom. 

Afoot 

Mxpia. 

Beard 

Mimuimai. 

After 

m. 

Beast 

Hatdd. 

Air 

Ting-kai. 

Beat (to) 

Bd&rd, 

Alike 

Gdtndd. 

Bed 

Gaiaibdm. 

All 

Lnteond. 

Bee 

Gil id. 

Alone 

Mtkan. 

Before 

Rai. 

Angry (to be) Bailingpflnua. 

Begin (to) 

Teord. 

Antler 

Bake. 

Behind 

m. 

Arm 

Mepa. 

Believe (to) 

Lonrd 

Ashamed (is) 

Namda. 

Belly 

Migu. 

Ashes 

Mimai. 

Betel 

Matd. 

Assault (tol 

Matera. 

Big 

Didd. 

At 

Jigd. 

Bird 

Enrdi. 

Aunt 

bui. 

Bite (to) 

Engird. 

Axe 

Enre. 

Bitter 

Kddd. 


T> ' 

Black 

Tikdd. 


D* 

Blame (to) 

Enguird. 

Babe 

Band. 

Blind 

Mimik-jidd. 

Bachelor 

Bandokhind. 

Blood 

Hdjai. 

Back 

Mising. 

Boar 

Gabakgeo. 

Bad 

Shiddd. 

Boat. 

Heneki. 

Bag 

Harao. 

Body 

Mipdm. 

Baggage 

Gorda. 

Bone 

Bard. 

Bamboo 

Enrid. 

Book 

Laishi. 

Banana 

Hardngqji. 

Bom 

N dkeo-da. 

Bark (to) 

Tangrd. 

Boy 

Hdndme. 



Brave 

Bridge 

Bring (to' 

Brother 

Bud 

Buffalo 

Bury (to) 

But 

Buy (to) 

by 


Balai-kAdA. 

Dead 

JaidA. 

k m. 

Deaf 

GonpAng. 

) TeparA. 

Dear 

HungdA. 

Asi. 

Deep 

J ukdA. 

Maji. 

Deer 

iiehe. 

GilbCii. 

Desire (to) 

Kera. 

Baira. 

Devil 

Uarashia. 

Jidfige. 

Die (to) 

J aira. 

Lura. 

Different 

GAdabA.' 

NAda. 

Dirt 

na.M, 

C. 

Dish 

Hegeli. 


Gall (to) 


Cano 
Cash 
Gat 

Catch (to) . 
Centre. 

Cheap (iy) v 
Chest 


Cholera - 
Climb (to) - • 
Cloth 
Cock 

Cold ; 

Co’Hect (to) 
Comb 

Come (to) • 
Complete (to) 
Converse (to) 
Cord 

Count (to) 
Cow 

Customary 
Cut (to) 

Dance (to) 
Dark 
Daughter 
Day 

Daybreak 


God6m points,. 
Guns. 

Arda. 

R6het. 

Rang-kang. 

Miaona. 

^ Nil li ra. 
Nang-gili. 

She od a. .. 

MBhng;. ■’ v 
Ana.) •• 

-Haittshia. 
GeArA ■ •••• 
Pal. .( 
Enrftire..) 

,hM|| 


iluira. 
Tirnrao. • 
WAngrA,-: 
Kanira. 
■EmpAura. 
llaria. 
Shera. -",; 
Godotnpui. 
Bashe. 

Bira. 

w 

LimrA. 

Mtiida. 

Heleftmi. 

1 mg. 

Tingjoshftn. 


Distant 

Distress 

Do (to) 

Dog 

Drunk 

Duck- 

Dumb 

Dung 

Dwell (to) 


Here6dA. 

Teora 

r Ai* 


Menaoda. 
Datum. 
ShapAl'AgdA. 


BAmrA. 


E. 


V' 

Each' > 

Ear • 
Earth 

Earthquake 
Ease . 

; East 
Eat (to) 

■Rw. 


Kat-kAt. 

Bakon. 

GAdA 

G AdApAtdA. 

ishe. 


Elbow - 
Empty 

Enter (to) '• 
Equal • 
Evening 
Ever 
Every 

Extraordinary 

Eye 

Eyebrow 

Eyelid 


Teora. 

Bum. 

Desist. 

MipAkfi.,' 


liftra. q 
Enj6hoe.\ 

Hegigiu h 

Nainsiuing 

Kat-kat. 

Misho&ggftdlt. 

Mimik. ' 

Mimikkdo. 

Mimik-gAi. 


MINIS T# y 




False 
Famine 
Far 
Fast 
Fat 
Father 
Fear (to) 
Feed ,, 
Fetch ,, 
Few 
Fire 
Fish 
Flat 

Flee (to) 

Flesh 

Fly (to) 

Fog 

Foot 

Force 

Forehead 

Forest 

Fowl 

Fresh 

Frog 

From 

Fuel 

Full 

Fur 


Garden 
Gate 
Gave 
Get (to) 
Girl 

Give (to) 
Go „ 
Goat 
God 


F. 


Mimui. 

Keorti. 

GArAsa. 

Harakftm, 

DAodA. 


BalAo-idA. 

Apeo. 

HingrA. 

Teoru.. 

Tepara. 

GijinA. 

Mi. 

Haka. 

Bining. 

PAgrA. 

HAmSi. 

Laimra. 

Gam6. • 

Mipi. 

Jida, 


ie. 

Jing-jAo. 

Enrui. 

KAchibA. 

HAgao. 

GenA. 

Jing. 

Paid A. 

BAgAo. 

G. ^ 

JAjijeo. 

ngkarn. 

PedA. 

LCira. 

HelAomi. 

Peru. 

Tara. 

Gerae. 

Hard. 
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id 

Gold 

Gachak. 

Good 

Ul 

Got 

Lucia. 

Grasp (to) 

Nimra. 

Grass 

Reheo. 

Great 

Dicla. 

Gun 

HAginoi. 

Gunpowder 

GundAlai. 

H. 

Habit 

Benern. 

Hail 

Gasak. 

Hair 

Pat am. 

Half 

NAng-gili. 

Halfway 

NAng-gili. 

Hand 

MipA. 

Hard 

Jida, 

Hat 

MipAchop 

Have (to) 

LArA. 

Hawk 

GAIA. 

He 

Jj. 

Head 

Mipei. 

Hear (to) 

She or A. 

Heart 

ShAi. 

Heat 

Shereoda. 

Heavy 

Sheo. 

Heel 

Mipide. 

Here 

Alia. 

Hew 

Bijora. 

High 

H'AdA. 

I-Iill 

Rehi. 

Hit (to) 

MlrA. 

Horn 

mu. ^ 

Hot 

LumdA. 

House 

Gi. 

Household 

GAlag. 

How 

Endaigum 

Hungry 

EnjAdA. 

Husband 

BanApeo. 

I. 

I 

Anui. 

Idiot 

GemepAo. 


MINIS 



Ill 

In 

Infant 

Inquire (to) 

Insect 

Inside 

Iron 

Ivory 

.Ilium 
Jhiim (to) 
Jungle 

o v 


Kick (to) 
Kill (to) 
Kill (cattle) 
Knee 

Labour 

Lad 

Lamp 

Land 

Language 

Large 

Laugh (to) 

Leaf 

Leave (to) 

Leech 

Left 

Leg- 

Lemon 

Letter 

Light, 

Like 

Lime 

Listen (to) 
Little 
Look (to) 


Mad 
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Enradd (is ill). 

Bisingk. 

H§nami. 

Sfipra. 

Enji. 


He-ge. 
HepouHkim. 

J. ■ ■ L . 

i|. 

Bira. 

Hen-narn. 

Iv. 

Enchingda. 

Jair&. 

Lira. 

Engira 

ftp. i 


Male 

Man 

Many 

Market 

Match 

Meat 

Meet (to) 

Milk 

Mine 


Bash&. 

Mina. 

Bakina. 


Monkey 

Month 

M oou 

Morning 

Mosquito 

Mother 

Mouse 

Mouth . 

Much 


Mirep. 
Heme. 
Daura. 
IKmgdiii. 

-vgfi.' 

Rangkang. 

Hqjo. „ 

Kef).-, 

Hekefi. 

Tingjoshun. 

TAmaina. 

-vpfu. ■ 

HAja.v 

Miami..' 
Kfda: : 


L 


N. • 

Ta. 

Naked 

Bim-NayfimA. 

I’angpn'iiD'i, 

Name 

Biji. 

Bela. 

Needle • ’ 

Nini. 

Gede. - 

Nephew 

na. 

Kwa. 

Nest 

Enrui-ehip. 

Dida. 

Net 

daik. 

Momda-ra. 

New 

Kfichiba. 

Beneo. 

Night 

Tingmui. 

To-ra. 

, No 

Ga. 

A/.ang. 

Noon 

Tingna. 

Baku. 

Nose 

Baneyf) (his 

Mi pi. 


nose). 

Garoji. 

Nothing- 

Miklaga. 

Laishi. 

Now 

Chuna. 

Mi. 

Gfitnda. 


0. 

llenei. 

Oath 

Deseorh. 

Sheora. 

Old 

Bare. 

Gijina. 

One 

Kat. 

Nfiopern. 

Opium 

Gani. 

M. 

Orange 

Mundraji. 

Orphan 

Engiana. 

Meda. - 

Owner 

Bfimpaupeo. 


Ml HtSTQy 



( <5 ) 



Ox 

Godom. 

Rock 

EnjfikAng. 


P 

Rod 

KAkwai. 



Root 

Bama. 

Paddy 

Jeo. 

Rope 

Haria. 

Paid (to be) 

RAng-gang- 

dura. R un (to) 

Pagra. 

Paid 

PedA. 



Papa. 

ApAo. 


S. 

Paper 

Laishi. 

Sacrifice 

HArAteo. 

Pardon (to) 

LAgra. 

Said 

RangdA. 

Pay (to) 

RAng-g&ng-pera SalAm 

Kul Am. 

Piece 

PiAglAm. 

Salt 

Enjai. 

Pig 

Gabak. 

Same 

Enio-boc. 

Pigeon 

TApAnA. 

Sap 

Dut. 

Plantain 

IIArAngqji. 

Sat 

BAmda. 

Play (to) 

EntarA. 

Sav 

Rangjo. 


Poor 
Potato 
Pregnant 
Pull (to) 


Quarrel (to) 
Quiet 


Quickly 


GAlAgsiA. 

SaibAreo. 

Rmpungda. 

JftrA. 

Q. 

HAgAra, 

RArAne. 

Gftlfingio 

GAlfinglA. 

R. 


Sealing-wax 
See (to) 
Seed 
Sense 
Separate 
Serpent 
Seven 


Enkuk. 

NAbrA. 

RAjeo. 

Bajem. 

Gadabii. 

1 Ieneo. 

Sena. 


Shame 

NAmda. 

Sheep 

Game. 

Shoot (to) 

KApra. 

. Shot 

KapdA. 


Race 

BiriA. 

Shut (to) 

Rage (to) 

Balfingpumra. 

Silk 

Rain 

Tingrui. 

Silver 

Raja 

Hogbng'ped. 

Sing (to) 

Rat 

HAza. 

Sister 

Recover (to) 

duidirA. 

Six 

Red 

GAbA. 

Skin 

Return (to) 

PAtdairA. 

Sky 

Rhinoceros 

GAndA. 

Slave 

Rib 

BarAjA. 

Sleep (to) 

Rice 

Shibi. 

Slow 

Rich 

GAlAgidA. 

Small-pox 

Right 

HAjAt. 

So 

Ripe 

MedA. 

Sow 

River 

Engeoki. 

Speak (to) 

Road 

LAmpui. 

Spear 

Rob (to) 

RakAtrA. 

Speech ! 


Enkamgaira. 

EngAnbalang. 

Rang-kAng. 

LeoteorA. 

iikinA. 

SArAk. 

Begei. 

Ting-gim. 

GA-bang. 

Taira. 

Koi-koi. 

Empe. 

AigAm. 

Enrugra. 

RAngra, 

Hengao. 

Pan: 


Spoke 

Kang-da. 

Stand . 

Sapjo. 

Star 

Hegi. 

Stone 

Enjfikang. 

Strength 

Jida. 

Strike (to) 

Beora. 

Sugar 

Chini (H). 

Sun 

Tingnai. 

Sweat 

Nub-dui. 

Sweep 

Piagra. 

Sweet 

Sumda. 

Swim (to) 

Dui jabra. 

T. 

Table 

Taktao bam. 

Toil 

Birni. 

Take (to) 

Tet&ra. 

Talk (to) 

Sain empaur 

Tall 

Huda. 

Tame 

Ho-gtuda. 

Tea 

Chacbi. 

Tell (to) 

Ktingra. 

Tender 

Enjaibda, 

There 

te. 

Thick 

Sheoda. 

Thin 

Rexda. 

Thing 

Goro&. 

Thirsty 

Sereda, 

This " 

Ai. 

Thorn 

Batu. 

Thousand 

Sharif. 

Throat 

o ^ K ° 

Daofon^. 

Throw (to) 

' 1' K~~ 

1 ora. 

Thumb 

Mipajing. 

Thus 

Aigftmdii. 

Tie (to) 

PM. 

Tiger 

Haragdi. 

Tire (to) 

Kapra. 

lo 

Hang. 

Tobacco 

Enkeo. 

Tobacco-pipe 

Enkeb-kia. 

To-day 

Namai. 

Together 

Bakang. 

Told 

Eangda. 


To-morrow 

Enjomai. 

Tongue 

Bald. 

To-night 

Namai-mui. 

Top 

Pega. 

Toucan 

Herb. 

Track (to) 

Shuira. 

Trap 

Gbpiung. 

Tree 

Jingbatig. 

Tribe 

Biriii, 

True 

Gas-ang. 

Trust (to) 

Lonrl 

U. 

Uncle 

Bapeo. 

Under 

Bakangb. 

Understand (to) JM. 

*r*r 

Vegetable ' 

¥ . 

Enjeki. 

Vein 

. Hamit. 

Village 

Gold. 


W, 

Wait (to) 

Guru. 

Walk (to) 

Bara. 

Wander (to) 

Dikira. 

Want (top 

Kent. 

Wat- 

Herei. 

Warm • 

, Nubda. 

Water 

Doui. 

Wax 

TakA.h. 

Way (road) 

Umpui. 

Wed (to) 

llanaokura. 

Weed (to) 

. Lumara. 

Weigh (to) 

EntArti. 

Wet 

Cbimda. 

What 

Enctai (lo). 

When 

Endaidau. 

Where 

Endaiglt. 

Who 

CMblo. 

Whose 

CMbgh 

Why 

Endailoshi. 

Widow 

Giraipui. 





Wife 
Wind 
Wish (to) 
Wonderful 
Work (noun) 
Work (to) 
Write (to) 


\ 
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Gimipeo. 

Writer 

BAnAo. 


Ting kai. 


Kera. 

Year 

M isonggadA. 

Yes 

TA. 

Yesterday 

TA teo-ra. 

You 

RAorA. 

Yours 



Raobapeo. 

Y. 

Klim. 

&< 5 . 

Enjimai. 

Nang. 

NA&'ft. 


Numerals. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven, &c. 


m 

GanA 

Gujum. 

MAdai. 

Mingao. 

SArAk. 

SenA. 

DasAt. 

Shugui. 

G&reo. 

GAi’eo kat, &c., 
= ten and one, 
&e. 


Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 
Seventy 
Eighty 
Ninety 
Hundred 
One thousand 
Two thousand, 
&c. 


Shimreo. 

KAdai. 

Ringao. 

Riag suruk 
RiAgsenA. 
RiAg dasAt. 
RiAg shAgur 
Hai. 

HaikAt. 
HaiganA, &c., 
&c. 


